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IN ALL TIME OF OUR WEALTH. 


By G. E. Moysey, 


T the time of his first marriage John Evans had been des- 
perately, uncompromisingly poor. Poor not with that poverty 
which is ever seeking to ape affluence, nor yet with a poverty which 
necessitates ceaseless and unrelenting toil. Certainly not with the 
latter ; for John Evans had extremely little to do, and would have 
been glad of the chance of any regular sort of employment, however 
badly paid and however arduous. With all his faults the man was 
not by nature a loafer, although circumstances had almost com- 
pelled him to lead the life of such a one ; not of the tribe of those 
content to lounge outside a public-house door until some freak of 
fortune shall bring a few pence their way. He not only could, but 
undoubtedly would, work if the opportunity came. For all that, his 
poverty remained of the hungry, out-at-elbows description ; to- 
morrow’s food always a burning question, and a square meal 
practically a thing unknown. 

Yet, in spite of this condition of affairs, John Evans, like many 
another man before and since that date, came to the erroneous 
conclusion that what was enough for one was sufficient for two. 
Worse, he managed to plead his cause so remarkably well and with 
such eloquence that he actually persuaded Clara into believing the 
statement. 

If equality stands for anything in marriage, then assuredly they 
were a well-matched couple ; for she had nothing, as he had nothing, 
and it seemed more than probable their married life would soon be 
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dissolved at the gates of “the house.” Perhaps the advantage lay 
a trifle on the man’s side, for his exertions alone brought in the tiny 
income on which they lived, an income that varied from week to 
week according to the temporary employment he was able to obtain. 
Beyond that meagre sum they each possessed the clothes in which 
they stood, a frying-pan, and a tattered rag called by courtesy a 
blanket. These things were their sole fortune, their only property ; 
and John Evans’ earnings were their sole prospects. 

How it had come to pass that John Evans should have been 
able to sink so low as to enter that state of distress was not known ; 
for that particular secret he withheld from every one, even from his 
wife. Communicative as the man could be, never once did an in- 
cautious word betray a glimpse of the past, and to the end of his 
life the curtain of silence was drawn across the first few years of his 
manhood. But it was obvious he had been destined, by education 
at least, for better things; that he had slipped downhill instead of 
travelling along the lines marked out by his birth. 

Clara, on the other hand, had no mysteries in her life. The fifth 
daughter of an impoverished clergyman, she had been driven into 
the world at an early age and forced to take her place in the labour 
market. As resident governess to sundry households of unruly 
children she had drifted from one place to another, getting every 
year a little more disheartened. Then her health broke down 
altogether, and when she found herself an orphan, face to face with 
that grimmest of grim realities, want, her last remnant of courage 
and hope died away. Two alternatives loomed before her—the river 
and the streets. She chose the river, and made a pathetically futile 
attempt to escape from a world that did not require her services. It 
was John Evans’ arm that caught her, his voice that finally soothed 
her fears as, believing herself in the clutches of a law which decrees 
death by starvation instead of the more merciful one by drowning, 
she struggled wildly to escape ; and from that moment his word 
became her delight. Indeed, after having undertaken the responsi- 
bility of her further sojourn on this earth, it seemed only natural he 
should at least attempt the Herculean task of rendering her pathway 
tolerably free from briers. 

It so happened that just at that time John Evans had an occupa- 
tion which brought in the magnificent sum of nine shillings a week. 
Every day, wet or fine, he might be seen strolling slowly along 
Piccadilly, attired in a couple of boards inscribed “ Her Toy” (the 
new piece at Theatre) and acutely conscious of the irony 
of the situation. This perfect comprehension did not increase his 
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personal comfort, and his attention was eternally on the gui vive to 
detect this same comprehension in the passers-by. Still, nine shillings 
was not to be obtained in any other way, and he was forced to endure 
the situation as best he might. The question of what constitutes a 
good income is largely a matter of comparison. People accustomed 
to a couple of hundred a year imagine a thousand pounds to be un- 
told riches. So, too, after literally nothing at all for several weeks— 
during which he would have been puzzled to explain how he existed 
—John Evans regarded those nine shillings as enough to marry 
on: forgetting always that the employment might come to an end 
at any moment, and most certainly would not lead to anything 
more remunerative. 

Love is not a monopoly of the upper or more prosperous classes, 
and during the four years of their married life nothing could exceed 
the mutual devotion of this strangely-met, strangely-mated couple. 
His adoration largely partook of that awe which a man feels for a 
really good woman ; and it was perhaps due to her influence that 
he sank no lower after she drifted into his life. But the question of 
bare existence was an uphill fight from the very first : a long grind- 
ing struggle against the demon of hunger and cold ; and the result 
of the combat was a foregone conclusion. John Evans, hardy in 
build and inured to suffering, survived the stress of those days ; 
Clara died within four years of their wedding day. Died for sheer 
lack of proper food and warmth, died simply because they were too 
poor to obtain the necessaries which might have saved her; and 
fate, in bitter mockery, ordained that from the moment of his wife’s 
death John Evans should set his foot on that ladder which leads to 
prosperity. 

Clara was dying, this much he knew, that day when he rushed 
into the streets in order to beg—or steal, if need be—the money 
which should render easier those last painful hours ; money to 
purchase a scrap of firing to warm the icy garret in which she lay, 
and to procure some sort of nourishment for his beloved wife. Food 
had not passed her pale lips for more hours than he cared or dared 
to remember. 

As John Evans turned into one of the great thoroughfares he 
heard a cry of alarm raised, and saw a driverless hansom speeding 
along at a pace which was not only dangerous to its own safety but 
also to the safety of everything in the vicinity. The elderly fare 
inside was incapable of saving himself from a situation which every 
moment increased in peril; for the slack reins were in danger of 
becoming entangled with the horse’s feet, in which case nothing 
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could avert some sort of catastrophe. These things John Evans 
took in at a glance—absorbed them as it were; and with that in- 
stinctive sense of action which is the inalienable birthright of every 
Englishman he flung himself on the horse as it dashed past where 
he stood. For several moments it appeared uncertain whether or no 
he could succeed in making good his hold and compelling the 
animal to a standstill ; but after being dragged a little way along the 
road it became evident he was winning the victory, and in a com- 
paratively short time he had managed to reduce the trembling horse 
to quietude. The elderly fare (who promptly scrambled out in 
much and undignified haste) revealed himself as a well-known City 
magnate of much influence and even greater pompousness. The 
terms in which he thanked the man who had possibly saved his life 
were described by the reporters as heartfelt; it is certain that they 
were well chosen and, for all the shock, well delivered. 

Not one of the reporters, however, failed to comment more or less 
adversely on the preserver’s extraordinary manner ; and one went so 
far as to prophesy a future in which gallantry would run hand in hand 
with mercenary motives. John Evans stood the praises fairly well, 
but his haggard eyes eternally searched the other man’s face to see 
if a tip of some sort was likely to be forthcoming ; and when this 
duly made its appearance, together with an injunction to call upon 
the magnate at a certain hour the following afternoon, he fairly 
snatched the coin from the outstretched hand and fled away without 
so much as murmuring an audible “ Thank you !” 

But, of course, the reporters were not acquainted with Clara’s 
existence. 

Five minutes later, well laden with comforts (for the tip had 
been substantial), John Evans rushed into the attic he called 
** home ”—to find Clara lying there dead. 

Something broke and whirled madly in John Evans’s brain; he 
laughed until he cried, then laughed again. But from that day he 
neither laughed nor cried. 

In the course of ten years he had become a well-to-do man; at 
the end of fifteen he believed he had at last managed to forget his 
wife’s deathbed. 

So long as that recollection remained with him, so long had he 
remained faithful to her memory ; but when he imagined the colours 
had begun to fade from the haunting picture it occurred to his 
mind that he was, as men go, still in the prime of life, and that he 
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probably had many years of life before him. Also that there were 
worse things to do than to perpetuate the race of successful men. 
With these considerations in his head, he accordingly proposed to 
and was accepted by Miss Mabel Lunn, only child of an unsuccess- 
ful barrister. Well-to-do young ladies scorned John Evans, with no 
past history, although they admitted his singular lack of family was 
entirely in his favour; but Miss Mabel Lunn was decidedly 
penniless, and the prospect of a rich suitor was dazzling in the 
extreme. 

John Evans had but one condition to make when he married 
again, but it was one to which he steadfastly adhered, notwith- 
standing the arguments of Lunn Adve. He refused to make any 
settlements, or to allow the future wife any money of her own. 

“T prefer to feel she must ask me for everything,” he explained, 
“and after my death I have every reason to believe she will be 
amply satisfied with the contents of my will.” 

His prospective father-in-law did not dare to argue the point too 
long ; he thankfully accepted the rich suitor as a direct gift from 
Heaven, and bade his daughter do the same. 

To this view of the case she was quite inclined, at first ; but 
after the first few months of their wedded life had come and gone 
she began to experience grave doubts as to the value of the 
heavenly gift. Their first difference of opinion, for instance, had 
not only been an unpleasant sensation, but it had somehow left a 
nasty taste in the mouth. John was different from what she had 
expected ; and this new knowledge was not entirely in his favour. 
Indeed, rather the reverse. He had developed various unaccount- 
able little habits, little eccentricities that worried her mind. It was, 
she told her father, as though watching the gradual evolution of a 
tadpole into a frog—and she had only wished to marry the tadpole ! 

Had there been anything in her own conduct on which to base 
such a theory she would have imagined he suspected her of some 
fault ; but as she knew herself blameless the puzzle only increased 
in magnitude. From being slightly queer at the time of their 
marriage (her father had made a habit of invariably terming it 
eccentric), his behaviour slowly became still more queer as time 
went on. By degrees he slowly evolved himself into something yet 
more unreasonable, more dictatorial, and—strangest freak of all— 
more niggardly. But only towards his wife was this attitude of 
intolerance displayed. At charity’s call he would freely unbutton 
his pockets ; no beggar ever left the door as hungry as he came, and 
orphans were well provided for whenever they were brought to his 
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notice. His liberality was a byword among his acquaintances, and 
his weak partiality towards any child who had lost both parents was 
so well known as to render him the object of relentless begging on 
the part of every orphanage in England. Yet in the face of this 
liberality he grudged every penny his wife spent, and constantly 
remonstrated with her for what he was pleased to call extravagant 
expenditure on her part. And to such an extent did this peculiarity 
grow that soon each fresh requirement was the signal for a domestic 
storm. 

His wife could not comprehend such meaningless conduct. 
Others might have imagined his public charity was an ostentatious 
display of a virtue he did not in reality possess ; but, as she was well 
aware this love of giving was natural to the man and not in any way 
affected, the puzzle remained unsolved. 

She knew very little about his early days, save the mere fact he 
had been extremely poor and that his first wife had died of sheer 
starvation ; the little details of the past were a sealed book, and 
their secrets were locked in the breast of the man who had suffered 
the things of which they told. Not once did she connect this old 
tale with his present unsatisfactory conduct. Why, indeed, should 
she do so? But by degrees she caught herself wondering whether 
the first wife had been subjected to the same treatment as soon as 
the honeymoon was over—if they had had a honeymoon at all—or 
whether the unknown Clara had enjoyed more happiness with John 
Evans poor than she herself did with John Evans prosperous. Of 
course he had not been in a position to deny things to the other 
woman from sheer malice! She knew just enough of her husband’s 
past to realise that many and many a time he had had to stare starva- 
tion out of countenance. But she asked herself whether, if the two 
wives had changed places, she would have fared better than she did 
under present circumstances. Had he always been hard on Clara ? 
Had he visited trifling errors of judgment with unmerciful punishment ? 
Or had his original small stock of tenderness and forbearance been 
exhausted before he made her (Mabel’s) acquaintance? What was 
wrong ? 

Yet the explanation was not far to seek. 

When John Evans married for the second time he made one 
great mistake: namely, he failed to take into account the abnormally 
tenacious memory he possessed. To some men this sort of memory 
is a blessing ; to others it comes as a curse. It was the latter to 
John Evans. The second marriage revived feelings long dormant, 
brought back recollections of the unhappy past as nothing else 
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could have done ; until at length an overwhelming tide of affection 
for Clara—not Mabel—swept over his faithful heart and took com- 
plete possession of it. There was no room for anyone else: no 
little corner vacant where the second wife might creep in and 
shelter herself against the storm. No, she stood outside, alone, 
isolated, and exposed to the full fury of the blast ; and slowly the 
tempest darkened the domestic sky until no glimmer of healthy 
light remained. 

Mabel’s presence raised the poor pale ghost of bygone years ; 
and the spirit of the past looked terribly desolate when seen in the 
rich light of present wealth. That old picture—the picture of a 
woman lying dead—once faded and supposedly forgotten, flung 
itself out in renewed colouring and brilliancy. Forgotten? Could 
such a thing ever be forgotten? Fool that he had been to imagine 
it so deeply buried as to be incapable of resurrection! For the love 
he had deemed buried for ever began to stir afresh in his heart. 
It put forth shy, tentative fingers; and he did not shrink back in 
horror from the touch of the dead, but rather welcomed it with open 
arms. 

From this state of mental unrest it was only a step further to 
regard Mabel as an interloper, an alien. She became an intruder 
who sat in his dead wife’s chair and assumed rights that were Clara’s 
alone. And if Clara could not take up the burden of those rights, 
surely no other woman must steal them from her. These thoughts 
crept little by little into his mind. At first he shrank from them, 
not daring to face the questions they involved ; but slowly, day by 
day, he admitted them to his hourly consideration, until they grew 
to be the sole things worth contemplation. In what moment of 
insanity had he given this person the right to usurp—yes, that was 
the correct term, «swxp—the place of the honoured dead? And as 
the word insanity crossed his fevered mind, a small thrill of excite- 
ment crept down his back—why, he could not imagine. But the 
word delighted him; he repeated it several times over, pleased 
as isa small child with a new toy. Of course, that was it! He 
must have been mad! Well, he was sane again now, and able 
to realise the consequences of past folly ; only it appeared he was 
called upon to bear severe and unmerited punishment for that 
offence. 

John Evans watched his wife narrowly from under his shaggy 
eyebrows. What? She dared to eat her fill, and Clara had often 
known what it was to be hungry; dared to dress in soft raiment and 
warm furs, while Clara had been clothed in rags and shivered with 
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cold ; dared to laugh, to amuse herself, while Clara, his idolised 
Clara, had experienced heartbreak and suffering! The contrast 
between the two existences maddened him beyond endurance. 
The woman he adored had died in bitter poverty: hungry and ill- 
clad, she had slipped away from a world that had not known her worth, 
her loving heart. But although he was not permitted to save Clara, 
was he therefore to endure the flauntings of a girl who, if badly off 
before her marriage, at least had never come face to face with the 
sting of hideous poverty? He recollected that pitiful death-bed, and 
contrasted it sharply with his present wife’s luxurious existence. 
Mabel had prospered on the ruins of another life—that is how he 
regarded the matter. 

Why could not the impossible happen, and the dead return to 
him? This thought was but the prelude to yet another stage in the 
grim drama of the man’s inner life. To obtain a moment’s respite 
from the mental suffering he began to cheat himself with strange and 
fanciful beliefs, knowing all the while they were but delusions that 
would presently be shattered. The soft frou-frou of a woman’s skirt 
passing down the passage he would tell himself was Clara’s presence ; 
for it was all a hideous mistake, and she had never died but, 
instead, had lived to enjoy the prosperity of his middle age. Of 
course it was Clara’s footfall he heard, now passing lightly overhead ; 
he could not possibly make a mistake in such a matter, for he would 
recognise her step amongst a thousand others. No other woman in 
the world had so dainty a tread, and. . . . Hush! she was coming 
downstairs again. Ah! going out, no doubt ; and was first of all 
coming to the study in order to ask him to accompany her. But he 
must refuse her this once. There was business to do: he could not 
afford to idle with her, delightful and tempting as the occupation 
might seem. However, to compensate for her disappointment he 
would give her a handsome cheque, and bid her relieve the necessities 
of the poor in their neighbourhood. She was so pitiful, yet so wise ; 
she was sure to spend the money to the best advantage. Those old 
years of agony and struggle had not been fruitless, after all ; and 
Clara, once poor herself, would understand how to help those who 
now toiled as she once toiled, fasted as she once fasted. Those 
terrible days. . . . Ugh! truly, a nightmare ! 

Then the steps would pause outside the door, the handle would 
gently turn—and Mabel timidly enter the room ! 

The dream was over. And as the pendulum swung back from 
fancy to facts John Evans would undergo an instant’s agony. For 
a moment his little world rocked about him, and, strong as he was, 
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he felt dizzy with pain. Yet on the morrow he would so torment 
himself a second time; and the fierce shocks of realisation never 
deterred him from indulging his overwrought brain with the only 
form of relief he could find at hand to ease its anguish. 

Later on he began to suspect Mabel of daring to pity Clara ! 
Not content with taking her place and adopting her name, the 
usurper must needs pity the woman she robbed! The utter lack of 
humanity, of decent feeling, in the deed shocked and appalled him 
beyond expression. At last her true nature stood revealed in all its 
baseness, and he knew her for what she was worth. Women could 
be callous, he knew; but this last insult to Clara overleaped every 
bound of civilisation. 

And the little gods of fate mocked as they noted the fine mixture 
of fidelity and madness in the man. The blow that had not fallen 
those years ago was surely falling now ; it needed but a push to send 
John Evans over the precipice. 

But he was cunning. He did not tell how he hated her. He 
only watched, and peered, and grudged. Week by week they drifted 
apart ; and whilst he hid the Great Determination from her, she re- 
mained quite unsuspicious of personal danger, although keenly alive 
to the discomfort of a situation she could not understand. It was 
a race between the awakening of her fears and the fulfilment of his 
terrible purpose. 


They brought him home to die. There had been an accident, 
they explained ; and, for the second time in his life, John Evans had 
played a noble part. 

In this, his hour of sore need, she forgave the wretched past, the 
misery of her married life; and no one could have been more 
tender, more assiduous in her attentions. For twenty-four hours she 
watched by his bedside, refusing to leave the room during the little 
span of life that remained to him. 

Just before he died a half-instant of clouded consciousness 
returned to the weary brain, and he made an effort to stretch out his 
hand. His wife took it gently in her own and pressed it, a sign of 
mutual forgiveness for human shortcomings. A smile of peace stole 
over his face. 

‘Clara !” he whispered. And then he died. 
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GOSSIP IN THE SUSSEX 
OBERLAND. 


Oall, we suppose, but the most superficial observer of the signs of 
thetimes it must have been patent that home scenery and home 
associations have of late years been witnessing a most remarkable 
reaction in their favour. It is gratifying to note that your thorough- 
going globe-trotter is not now in such a violent hurry as he once 
was to rush off and explore the Rhine before he had seen the Avon 
or the Wye. The Alpine Club can still boast, we believe, of its 
members, but there is less ignorance among them than formerly of 
our own mountains, hills, and valleys. The Grampians and the 
Ochills, moreover, find quite as many ardent votaries as Mont 
Blanc or the Matterhorn; and yet we are strongly disposed to 
question in all seriousness whether, as Tom Hughes said more than 
half a century ago, the stay-at-home rambler sees as much as he ought 
to see of the many gems which stud the Home Counties ; whether, 
for example, a region so comparatively easy of access as what we have 
ventured to call the Sussex Oberland is even so muchas known of those 
who love to frequent the less visited regions of their own country 
with eyes that see and ears that hear. Despite the fact that it is 
distant from the Great Babel no more than forty miles, many a lover 
of the picturesque would, we have no doubt, readily confess his 
ignorance of its whereabouts, and would probably be most agreeably 
surprised to find how soon he might find himself at liberty to 
roam at will through as wild and luxuriant a woodland district as 
heart could wish for, and to drink in those beauties which Nature so 
lavishly spreads around, if man will but be content to leave her to 
her own wild luxuriance. 

All that is necessary for him who essays to revel in this earthly para- 
dise is to quit the Crowboroughstation, on the Brighton and Tunbridge 
Wells branch of the South Coast line of railway. Thence, turning 
sharp to the right through Jarvis Brook, a pleasant stroll will conduct 
him to the ancient village of Rotherfield, one of those haunts of 
ancient peace still unsullied by Time’s rude hand where the toiler 
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from London may really feel himself “far from the madding crowd,” 
in a spot vying with some of the sweetest under the broad canopy 
of heaven for richness, fertility, and simplicity. 

Seeing that our gossip will be seasoned with plenty of antiquarian 
lore, culled from all kinds of sources, we shall remind our pilgrim that 
the prospect commanded by the gentle ascent up which he trudges 
forms part and parcel of the wide forest which the Romans knew 
as Anderida, which clothed, and still, under the names of St. Leonard’s, 
Tilgate, and Ashdown forests, continues to clothe no inconsiderable 
portion of the breezy downs of Sussex, a region which in Roman times, 
to an even greater extent than now, was emphatically one 

full of many a lovely brood, 
Tall trees, green arbours, and ground flowers in flocks, 

Age after age rolled away, and nothing occurred to ruffle the 
harmony of the scene. The seasons in their change were allowed to 
pass “ unwept, unhonoured, and unsung,” for the poetic faculty had 
not become expressive in man. Literature had no existence. Nor 
had the rude Briton any such visions like those his twentieth-century 
posterity enjoy, as, attired 

in wolf's skin vest, 
Here roving wild, he laid him down to rest 
On the bare rock, or through a leafy bower 
Looked ere his eyes were closed. 

But through all those pastoral centuries and idyllic scenes three 
mighty genii had been slumbering, unseen, unknown, under the soft 
landscape. They were charcoal, steam, and iron. At length the 
Spirit of Progress touched them gently with her wand, and imme- 
mediately they awoke to do great things. The masters of the world, 
who always knew a good thing when they saw it, easily recognised the 
value of the ore embedded in the ironstone beds which form the first 
ridge, the highest part of which is Crowborough, and they had esta- 
blished works in the neighbourhood as early as 54, in the reigns of 
Nero, Vespasian, and Diocletian, pottery and coins having been 
found among extensive cinder beds at Maresfield. In the centuries 
which followed the iron industry advanced by leaps and bounds. 
As early as the reign of Edward I. iron was smelted in St. Leonard’s 
Forest, and the Crown subsequently acquired possession of the works. 

It is remarkable to note how indelibly the iron furnaces seem 
to have left themselves impressed in the local nomenclature. The 
hammer ponds occasionally to be met with serve, in striking contrast 
to their modern forlorn aspect, to remind the beholder of that 
incessant noise which, as the learned antiquary, William Camden, 
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asserts in his days “night and day echoed all over the neighbour- 
hood, when the meadows were converted into lakes and pools 
to turn mills, to move hammers, to work iron.” Lamberhurst 
furnished the iron for the balustrades which surround St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, and it was the furnaces of Buxted which cast the first 
English iron cannon, a fact perpetuated in a sorry but well-known 
local couplet running : 


Master Hoggett and his man John, 
They did cast the first can-von. 


This worthy, Ralph Hoggett, or Hogge as he is sometimes styled, 
flourished in the reign of Bluff King Hal, and the commodious 
dwelling-house which he tenanted while in the flesh, appropriately 
designated Hog House, with a hog, his rebus or name-device, 
ornamenting the lintel of the door, is yet to be seen. Traces of his 
renowned foundry, too, exist hard by the parish church, and the 


local cicerone still points with pride at Howbourne to the ancient, 
hammer post, a huge trunk of iron measuring nine and a half feet’ 


in height. It is amusing to note the contemporary dismay with 
which the rapid development of the Sussex iron industry was by the 
“unco guid,” in some quarters, regarded. Wiseacres shook their 
heads, and false prophets like Archbishop Parker were not slow in 
“ opining ” that the “plague,” as he called it, would finally “ breed 
much grudge and desolation,” an opinion, not unlike others which 
have been recently promulgated in the same quarter, both clergy 
and laity tacitly agreed by common consent to flout. Iron offered 
only too tempting a field for speculation, and “the landed interest ” 
thought that they would try their luck like the rest. Hence it 
was that the Pelhams, the Montagues, the Sydneys, the Sackvilles, 
the Dacres, yea, even the Percys and the Howards, were found 
sinking their capital in this safe and paying concern. Thus the 
whole district hereabouts, by reason of its proximity to the rich 
Ashburnham beds of ironstone, became a veritable emporium of 
ironmongery, of ordnance and andirons in particular. 

We may observe en passant that the series of Sussex andirons, 
which were fabncated of almost every imaginable pattern, ranges 
from the fifteenth century to the eighteenth. They deteriorated 
sadly as time went on, like most good things, but now and again in 


old farmhouses you will see genuine specimens of these venerable’ 
and picturesque articles of furniture retaining the position they - 
have held for centuries. When Lower wrote, a set existed at an inn* 
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near Crowborough, ornamented with the emblems of the smith’s or 
farrier’s occupation. Sometimes their makers embossed them with 
the arms of the families for whom they were cast. 

In the time of Elizabeth several Sussex families had become 
enriched by the iron manufacture, and assumed the rank of gentry. 
Iron had ‘‘ boomed,” as our cousins across the Atlantic say, and 
most successfully too. But it was at the expense of the county 
timber. As early as 1573 a declaration was laid before the Privy 
Council complaining loudly of the vast consumption of oak in 
Sussex, among other counties. ‘ Decay of timber” was laid at the 
doors of the ironmasters; and no wonder, if it be true that the 
furnace at Lamberhurst, for example, which, it would seem, was one of 
the largest in the county, consumed every year as many as 200,000 
cords of wood. Still the forges continued to flourish. 

During the seventeenth century the Sussex iron trade reached its 


greatest height, and families not a few continued to enrich them- 


selves by the alchemy of transmuting iron into gold. But the con- 
sumption of wood was, as we have indicated, terrible, and rendered 
the production of iron more expensive than in those localities where 
coal mines lay in close proximity to the iron ore. This fact ulti- 
mately led to the decline of the industry in Sussex, which slowly but 
surely got rid of the ironworks, and once more regained its pastoral 
character. And did the airy-footed fays and elves, with whom the 
graceful fancy of the Bard of Avon peopled the forest and woodland, 
and imaged as “rejoicing to hear the solemn curfew,” that they 
might begin their gambols and revels by the pale moonbeam cn the 
grassy downs or in the leafy glades, trip merrily back again? It 
may have beenso. Michael Drayton, Shakespeare’s illustrious con- 
temporary, firmly believed that the charcoal-burners had banished 
the presence of the fair “daughters of the weaid,” as he terms them, 
and in “ Polyolbion” he pathetically asserts that the wood nymphs 
and sylphs, perceiving the advent of an “Iron Age” stealthily 
approaching, 


Forsook their gloomy bowers and wandered far abroad, 
Expell’d their quiet seats and places of abode. 


Be that as it may have been, the huge glowing furnaces, like the 
inhabitants of Canaan, “ by little and little” were allowed to expire, 
and the clank of the ponderous hammers no longer re-echoed 


;through the forest glades. The last race of smutty-faced charcoal- 


burners, like Othello, perceiving “their occupation gone,” turned 
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their attention to smuggling and kindred pursuits. Ashburnham 
was, we believe, one of the last places in the county where an iron- : 
master resided, and where forges gave employment to the country ; 
folk. But it must not be forgotten that the ironstone is as abundant 
as ever, and that there are (or were) those who cling to the hope that, 
if coal should ever be discovered in any very considerable quantities 
in Sussex, smelting operations may be revived ; to which hope all we 
have to say is, Absit omen ! : 

This digression has, of course, led us very far away from Rother- 
field, but it should serve to heighten the contrast between the " 
Rotherfield of the “iron” age and the Rotherfield of to-day. We 1 
are quite free to admit that Rotherfield is by no means so picturesque 
as some of the Sussex villages which nestle amongst lovely scenery 
on the grey reaches of the Downs, and cast their spell over all 
who visit them. But it is, happily, innocent of the irritating up-to- 
date “additions” which are invading so many of our “Sweet 
Auburns” in these delirious days of universal jerry-building, and 
thus gradually robbing them of that thoroughly old-world character 
which, in our eyes at least, constitutes their greatest charm. Such 
“ additions ” are, we think, altogether out of place among forests of -| 
oak and birch and among upland and hillside scenery. Let such 
spots as these be for ever sacred to the sunny homestead and to the 
picturesque farmhouse, with its quaint gables and its deep dark roof “ 
of Horsham tiles. 

By the erudite Lower the name of Rotherfield is derived from 
two Anglo-Saxon words, Rotheramfold and Redrefold, due to the 
fact that the river Rother, the chief watershed in this part of . 
England, takes its rise in the cellar of one of the cottages. In this 
peaceful retreat, in the days of the Bretwalda, lived a doughty Saxon 
* dux,” or “ chieftain,” rejoicing in the name of Bertoaldus. Once 
he fell very ill, and the local Galens had the candour to confess that 
nothing could be done for him. Somebody, however, suggested a 
trip to the monastery of St. Denys and St. Eleutherius, near Paris, 
which enjoyed a widespread reputation for cures and faith-healing. 
Thither he hied him, and, the bones of certain saints having been 
applied to his afflicted body, he waxed well, and returned home, to the 
astonishment of his kith and kin, no less than to that of his tenantry, 
In gratitude for so astonishing a cure it was but meet that Bertoaldus 
should turn his thoughts to church building, and deposit the few 
relics which he had brought back with him under the foundations 
of a church which he erected in honour of St. Denys in 792. 

By all accounts St. Denys must have been a marvel for his times, 
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for local tradition still asserts, on what authority we have never been 
able to discover, that 


St. Denys had his head cut off ; 
He did not care for that ; 

He took it up, and carried it 
Two miles without a hat 


—a very remarkable achievement, it must be candidly confessed, 
even for days when saints, both male and female, were conspicuous 
for relieving the monotony of their fasts and vigils by experiments 
in animal magnetism and feats of legerdemain. 

Rotherfield Church occupies an exalted position, and is con- 
sequently, as the Merry Monarch said of Harrow with its spire- 
crowned hill, “a visible Church.” It is worthy of mention that it 
possesses what you will seldom see in Sussex, namely, an embattled 
tower surmounted by a shingled spire. Sedilia and piscina also 
exist in the chancel, together with a chantry, which was once owned 
by the Nevilles. On the walls, among other vestiges of old-time 
painting, concealed by whitewash, are a representation of the 
martyrdom of St. Lawrence and some realistic illustrations of certain 
points of Christian eschatology assigned to pre-Reformation times. 
Traces of monastic buildings have been discovered in the village, but 
are destitute of any very special features of interest, either for the 
historian or the antiquary. Nor should we forget that it used to be 
said, and we believe is sometimes still said, that the women of 
Rotherfield are taller than those of any neighbouring village, and 
that they are also endowed with an additional pair of ribs—a merry 
conceit truly. 

An interesting relic of the now remote “iron age,” when Rother- 
field was a very different place from what it is now, has survived in 
the shape of an ancient manor-house locally called “ Walshes,” or 
“Welches,” from the name of its first tenants. In the time of 
Edward III. a family named Fermor, natives of Picardy, settled in 
Rotherfield, and in course of time amassed wealth as ironmasters. 
Henry of the ilk, probably as the result of his known firm attachment 
to the house of Hanover, was created a baronet in the reign of 
George I., and expended some part of his riches in ameliorating the 
savagery of the people who served him. Both the Fermor school 
and the parish church of Crowborough were built and endowed by 
him, and his munificence further extended itself to private benefac- 
tions on a large scale. 

It is to Crowborough, some two miles distant, that we will now, 
by your leave, wend our way. Pause, as you gently ascend, now and 
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then to look around you, and you will be amply rewarded. Say 
at your peril that the extensive views you command are to be 
surpassed in the South of England. The learned in place nomencla- 
ture assert that Crowborough signifies the place of crows, these dusky 
marauders having in former days tenanted in huge flocks the tall 
trees of the Beacon, whence they descended to peck among the sweet 
and wholesome pastures below ; some of which, by the way, actually 
furnished the flour that was utilised by Gunter in making the 
bride-cake of our most Gracious Sovereign Lady, Queen Victoria, a 
fact of which Crowboroughians are justly proud. Until the beginning 
of the eighteenth century Crowborough formed an integral portion of 
Rotherfield, where even yet all vestry meetings are required to take 
place, and was but little visited by the outer world. One impediment 
to communication must have always existed in the condition of the 
roads, at any rate in the winter season. The mire must have been 
the plague of the whole county in Caroline and Georgian times. 
Every traveller cried shame upon it, as we know from only too many 
incidental references in the pages of contemporary literature. To us 
it has always been a perfect marvel how the natives contrived to get 
about at all; and yet we know that they did, and when the iron 
industry was in its heyday the amount of vehicular traffic must have 
been very considerable in the transport of goods from place to 
place. 

We are by no means prepared to say that so very much improve- 
ment has taken place in Sussex highways and byways in the two 
hundred years or more which have elapsed since the iron industry 
died out. There are difficulties with the soil ; the stone near at hand 
is by no means of the best suited for road-making purposes, and 
what would be suitable costs much to bring from a distance, and 
therefore in the Sussex Oberland the visitor in wet weather is under 
the necessity of “ walking circumspectly.” Hence, too, the justifica- 
tion of a clerical friend who cautioned us on a recent visit to the 
locality not to lose ourselves in the mud, of which there was, we must 
candidly confess, some danger. 

Dr. John Burton, an antiquary of no small note in his generation, 
in the erudite pages of that very interesting book of his called 
“Iter Surriense et Sussexiense,” declared that the mud had, by some 
mysterious process inoculated the rustic population of his day, and 
was largely responsible for the boorishness which characterised no 
inconsiderable portion of those he met. We will quote his ipsissima 
verba, lest we should expose ourselves to a charge of exaggeration— 
“armigeros incultos simplicesque patriarcharum ritu in Bucolicis 
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atque Georgicis unicé versatos, moribus et institutis, perinde ac 
operibus, rusticos; tum discipline academice tum urbanitatum 
vestrarum Londinensium prorsus rudes.” Weare quite sure that the 
“ respectable” portion of society resident in the Sussex Oberland no 
longer merit such a character ; but we are not so sure that the “ lower 
orders” are not characterised by much of the primitive gaucherie. 

Put it down, if you like, to the credit of the combined in- 
fluences of the mud, the hills, the bogs, and the forests, still 
there it is, and the rusticity which finds an inexhaustible theme 
for merriment in the sight of a silk hat or the stranger from London 
is yet rampant. Neither the Fermor charity school nor the Board 
school has entirely succeeded in dissipating that “fidelity to en- 
vironment” of which some profess themselves so enamoured, 
and in former days won for their progenitors the term of 
“ Wildishers ” in other parts of the county. We do not know of 
any scene better fitted for an overwrought brain to rest upon than 
the fine prospect which is commanded on a bright clear day from 
the crest of Crowborough Beacon. It is that landscape to which the 
deft hand and facile brush of a Copley Fielding would alone be 
capable of doing anything like adequate justice. Taking your stand 
here, you are at an altitude of 796 feet above the sea-level, and on 
the fifth highest point in the county. Should the day be very bright 
and clear, you will have no need of the telescope to enable you to 
discern the sea at Eastbourne, some twenty miles off. Gazing south, 
the boundary of your horizon is formed by the range of the South- 
down Hills, while on the right you are overlooking Ashdown Forest 
in the direction of Hampshire. On the left, eastward, lies Ticehurst, 
in Kent, while in a north-westerly direction a portion of Surrey 
presents itself. It is, in short, one vast region of copse and wood 
embowering on sandy knolls, whence, “ bosom high in tufted trees,” 
many a village church with its shingled spire peeps out. Continuing 
your walk you will reach another romantic spot, known as The 
Warren. Here a stone slab let into the turf marks the spot where 
in days of yore the beacon-fires were lighted to herald the inland 
denizens of the approach of the invader, and to give the alarrn to 
other counties. Vast quantities of fuel were stocked in the vicinity 
for immediate use, and it was here, when the Invincible Armada was 
sighted in 1588, that a warning blaze was kindled. 

Other remarkable features of The Warren are the vast cinder- 
beds, indicating the extent to which the charcoal-burners in the 
palmy days of the iron industry plied their lucrative calling in the 
Vicinity of this now peaceful retreat. 
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If you have any mind to follow the downs, we will promise you 
abundance of graceful, unspoilt English landscape, with Alpine per- 
fumes and that spaciousness which is mostly associated with airy 
heights. ‘There are charming glades and thickets, and how one may 
lose his way ina strictly limited space is a thing they will demonstrate 
excellently well if the rambler will undertake to fallin with their 
humour. For here the land is innocent of County Councils and 
Bumbledom. Human arrogance does not threaten you on sign- 
boards with all sorts of fictitious threats of pains and penalties, and 
here, as you look around you, you get an excellent object-lesson in 
all that external manifestation of Nature which our great-grandfathers 
in their grandiloquent moods were wont to term “smiling,” and many 
a pertinent illustration of what Ben Jonson meant when he said, 


In small proportions, we just beauty see. 


It is almost a truism to say that Nature when left to herself changes 
but little, though the ages roll on. True, the beauty of wildness and 
desolateness is broken by glimpses of cultivated fields and the smoke 
of unseen homesteads among the trees, but the streams still flow on 
as of yore, losing themselves in the woods, eddying round and round 
in the deep dark prison-pools of their own making, and then 
escaping over shallows and ledges of rolled pebbles, left dry in the 
summer, and on which the sunlight rests and the shadows of the 
beeches play, but in winter chafed by the torrent. 

We very much question whether the woodland is estimated aright, 
or its true worth ever known, until some favourite retreat is levelled 
to the ground, and the thoughtless are really forced to feel the void 
and the irreparable sense of blankness which remain. Amid these 
scenes the imagination is stimulated, and he who can appreciate 
that subtle spirit which distinguishes some of our greatest bards— 
Shakespeare’s peculiarly joyful gladness and deep melancholy, and 
that of Shelley and Keats and Wordsworth, to whom the forest 
was 

like a dream 
Or map of the whole world ; thoughts link by link 
Enter through ears and eyesight, with such gleam 
Of all things that at last in fear I shrink 


—must haunt the Sussex Oberland. 

In the long woodland aisles settles that depth of shade not to 
be depicted by any pencil, and that colouring which no canvas can 
retain, as the sunlight pierces through the green web of leaves, and 
flings, as it sets, a crown of gold round each tree trunk. 
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As you thread your way each path seems to close behind you, 
shutting you out with its silent doorways from all noise and turmoil, 
while the soft green light fills every dim recess and deepens each 
pillared aisle, and the grassy floor seems to be paved with the golden 
mosaic of the sunlight. 

Here, as nowhere else, the winds which blow up from the Channel, 
only twenty-five miles distant, strain and torture the sinewy boughs 
of the oaks. Change is perpetually going on. Every shower and 
gleam of sunshine tints the trees with colour, from the subdued tones 
of April and May, through the deep green of June, to the russet-red 
of autumn. What wonder that such scenes have supplied a theme 
for some of the finest flights of the local bard! The soughing of the 
wind through the pines on a boisterous morning in May would 
suffice to turn the most prosaic soul into something of a poet for the 
nonce. 

Meet it was that these pastoral scenes and sylvan shades should 
have been selected, in the late autumn of 1885, as a last retreat for 
a valetudinarian whose name and fame the world will not willingly 
let die. Need it be said that we refer to Richard Jefferies? As all 
the world now knows, he was one to whom the birds and beasts, the 
fields and hedgerows, revealed their choicest secrets, for whom the 
plant-world was inspired with consciousness, and upon whose 
responsive imagination the skies, the zephyrs, and the waters played 
as upon an £olian harp. Unlike the prosaic waggoner, Peter 
Bell, to whom 
A primrose by the river’s brim 
A yellow primrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more, 


to him, as to the Lake Bard, 


The meanest flower that blows could give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears, 


Throughout life Jefferies paid unswerving homage to Nature, and 
used all the resources of simple eloquence to inspire a love of her 
methods in the breast of that particular section of the reading public 
to which he specially addressed himself. 

Jefferies fairly delighted in blue skies and white clouds. Gifted 
with the skill of an enchanter, as one eminent critic of his works has 
observed, he transports his readers into the midst of a green English 
landscape, where the swallows are skimming the cornfields and the 
butterflies are fluttering among the wild flowers, where the chaffinch 
is chirping from the expanding oak-tree leaves and the water is 
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sparkling in the sunshine. It is melancholy to think that Jefferies’ 
conspicuous merits went so signally unrecognised in his lifetime. 
We have not the least doubt that while this recluse was seizing and 
reproducing with almost photographic minuteness the physical 
aspects of the country and the characters of the country people, just 
at the time when the towns seemed to have focussed upon them- 
selves the national life, none of his neighbours, beyond perhaps the 
postman who brought him his daily budget of letters, were ever so 
much as conscious of his existence, so true it is that the world is 
content to live on in ignorance of its best and truest men. 

To few in our generation has it been given to quicken our 
appreciation of external Nature, the willingness to learn from her, to 
put confidence in her teachings, to enable them to become the 
inherited possession of all men, and to form a new and wider basis 
for that effortless perception, with all its emotional syntheses, in 
which lies the secret of the poetical representation of her moods. 
None have ever entered deeper than he into the spirit of those 
inspiring lines of Clough : 

Let Nature be your teacher. 
Sweet is the love which Nature brings. 
Our meddling intellect misshapes the hidden forms of things. 


Come forth with me, and bring with you 
A heart that watches and receives. 


What a kicdred spirit Wordsworth would have recognised in 
poor Richard Jefferies, had they been acquainted, and what interest- 
ing conversations they would have had in that lowly hermitage, happily 
still existing, called the “ Downs,” where he wrote several papers 
descriptive of the scenes around him, notably “The Hours of 
Spring,” the last which he really penned, sickness obliging him to 
employ the services of an amanuensis ; “The Country Sunday,” in 
which Rotherfield scenes and people are limned ; “ My Old Village,” 
“Swallow Time,” “Buckhurst Park,” “Just before Winter,” 
“ Cottage Ideas,” “ April Gossip,” “The Time of Year,” and “ Mixed 
Days of Mayand December!” It was at the “ Downs,” too, that he 
composed the very pleasing verses entitled “My Chaffinch.” We 
are quite sure that that excellent divine, the Reverend Gilbert 
White, as morning by morning he gazed forth from the study 
windows of his sequestered rectory of Selborne among the chalky 
downs of Hampshire, never longed for the blest advent of spring 
more ardently than this fervid impressionist. For him the spring 
was as Ormuzd in the Persian mythology, “the light- and life- 
bringer.” In one of his prose idylls he tells us that “there never 
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was such a long winter as that of 1885-86, but at last, when they 
could wait no longer, with love strong in their little hearts, stronger 
than the winter, the larks sang high up against the grey cloud over 
the frost-bound earth,” and he longed for wings that he might soar 
up with them. As he crept forth on his solitary midday saunters 
around Crowborough, he tells us, it was a joy to him to note care- 
fully and lovingly day by day the seed-leaves on the mounds in the 
sheltered places that come so early, the pushing up of the young 
grass, the succulent dandelion, the coltsfoot on the heavy thick 
clods, the trodden chickweed despised at the foot of the gate-post, 
“so common and small, yet so dear to me.” ‘“ Every blade of grass 
was mine,” he continues ; “ they were all my pets, I loved them all.” 
But his days were already numbered. Disease had got the upper 
hand, and he knew it. All through that keen and dreary winter of 
1885-86—we well remember what it was in rural districts—his gentle 
spirit hovered between life and death in that lonely little cottage, and 
sometimes, as he tells us in “The Hours of Spring,” he really 
doubted whether the voices of returning spring would ever again fall 
upon his ear. The privilege was, however, not to be denied, and it 
was with a joy inexpressible that the poor sufferer as he lay on his 
couch heard the blithesome matin of the rapturous thrush in the 
adjoining hedge and “the sweetbrier wind rushing over the young 
grass.” Unhappily, the time was soon to come when it was “ only 
through the window-pane that he could see the lark high up against 
the grey cloud and hear his song.” ‘ How happy,” he then wrote, 
“the trees must be to hear the song of the birds again in the 
branches!” Yet in his eyes to the very last Nature was “ always 
beautiful, everything beautiful.” ! 

Very little change has passed over the scene since the month of 
August, 1887, when the poor word-artist was laid quietly to rest in 
Broadwater churchyard. Men have come and gone, your “modern 
dwellings,” your “ bungalows,” and your villas standing in their own 
park-like grounds,” have sprung up like so many mushrooms on the 
steep ascent which leads up to Crowborough Town from Jarvis 
Brook, and possibly the scholars in the Fermor school may have 
had some “additional subjects” kindly added by “ My Lords of 
the Committee of Council” to the misery and burden of their lives. 
But much remains, for Dame Nature, as one has said, is able to 
fashion many a generation from the same mould, and he who should 
attentively look for them will see and hear the same sweet “ rural 
sights and sounds” which Jefferies loved so well and whose 


* See Sit Walter Besant’s noble Zulogy of Richard Jefferies. (Chatto & Windus). 
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mysterious influence upon mankind he has analysed with such 
microscopic care. 

Among the rapidly perishing personal recollections of Crow- 
borough folk are those connected with smuggling. Not that there 
are any denizens now living who took part in the business ; but they 
know all about it, for long after the great war huge quantities of 
lace, silks, spirits, and tobacco continued to be secretly landed on 
the Sussex seaboard at Brighton, Worthing, Eastbourne, and other 
spots, borne thence inland by gangs of the most callous, desperate 
ruffians, who were locally known as “ Owlers.” One such notorious 
“repository” for depositing contraband merchandise was Crow- 
borough Warren, and at least half a dozen well-known spots in the 
immediate vicinity, the dense heather and undergrowth offering 
unrivalled advantages for the concealment of tubs, barrels, chests, 
and casks. The isolated cottages and alehouses harboured kegs of 
rum and brandy beneath the hearth or in the stables and outhouses, 
or lonely copse adjacent. Old inhabitants of Crowborough can recall 
the time when, at a well-known local beerhouse, still standing, -and 
known as the “ Crow and Gate,” “ bottled moonshine” in smuggling 
parlance—that is to say, spirits of the finest quality—could always be 
procured for the asking. Desperate encounters between the revenue 
officers and the smugglers occurred on the Common and in the 
Warren. One local story tells how two desperadoes, known as 
Cripps and Ginger, fought with an exciseman whom they had 
encountered, and got off unscathed. A second relates how another, 
known as “Duke” Read, by reason of his aristocratic presence, 
fought hand to hand with the officers of the law, while his cowardly 
companions, in fear and trembling, had concealed themselves in the 
brushwood. And how on another occasion the same man outwitted a 
dozen revenue officers, who had disguised themselves and attended a 
local fair for the express purpose of laying the rascal by the heels. 

Children and women were apprenticed to every ramification of 
this nefarious business, and long after the contrabandist, as legis- 
lation innocently imagined, had been “scotched” by the law, con- 
cealed stills existed in out-of-the-way corners of the neighbourhood. 
Within the memory of persons who are still living the lawlessness 
of the population was such as almost to exceed belief in these more 
prosaic days. 

There is a tradition that when Lord Liverpool was living at 
Buxted Park he had occasion to attend a vestry meeting at Rother- 
field. During the proceedings an animated dispute arose between 
him and some local blockhead. From words the pair before long 
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came to blows, and Lord Liverpool’s amazement may be imagined 
at receiving from the brawny fist of his assailant a blow by which he 
was thrown flat on his back to the ground. Strange to say, the Earl 
declined to prosecute his assailant, and subsequently for some 
unexplained reason made him his gamekeeper. “Ignorant and 
heathenish” are the adjectives which Sir Henry Fermor in his last will 
and testament uses to designate the local peasantry in his day, and 
the incident to which we have referred points to the fact that they 
merited the same character long after his name and fame had passed 
into the region of ancient history. It redounds to his lasting 
honour that when the spiritual pastors of Rotherfield were content 
to live utterly regardless of the sheep who inhabited the heights of 
Crowborough, he should have tried with rough but genuine 
sympathy to fold them. Neglectful beyond measure as the country 
parson was at this time of the spiritual interests of his parishioners, 
he could always be depended upon for conniving at the operations 
of the “ free-traders,” as the smugglers were termed in the elegant 
euphemistic diction affected in polite circles, and was sometimes 
even, in his capacity of justice of the peace, called upon by a 
delinquent to pay for “that last tub of brandy,” in order to enable 
him to discharge the fine levied upon him by their hard-hearted 
“ worships” for smuggling. Local tradition asserts that some of the 
landed gentry had a finger in the smuggling pie, and invested the 
proceeds in stocks and shares. 

Though the very mists seem now to be rent and dissipated by 
material civilisation, advancing with steam-engines and char-d-bancs, 
you may still meet with that mood of mind, characteristic of a 
peculiar stage of intellectual development, in which superstitions 
once terrible continue to be half believed, and to furnish an element 
of picturesqueness and poetry to the thinking and feeling of the 
people. Goethe, we all know, was in time to catch the last gleams 
of this popular poetry of the wonderful, as it began to disappear 
from the old forests of eighteenth-century Germany. The “Erl 
Konig,” with his flowing white locks, which the scientists have 
long identified with the mists of evening, and his daughter, who has 
been identified with the grey willow shivering in the dusky twilight, 
are perfect examples of the legendary figures which once oppressed 
the soul with awe, but have since become not only picturesque but 
poetical. Sir Walter Scott, we have somewhere read, recommended 
that in order to make the “ Erl Kénig” and similar pieces 
adequately terrific they should be read by the light of a long wick 
candle in a solitary room about midnight. It will therefore 
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occasion no surprise to any to be told that the Sussex Oberland to 
this hour abounds in good folk. There are still in the Sussex 
Oberland those who believe in witchcraft and the second sight, in 
black and white ladies, in ghosts and fairies, once locally called 
‘* Pharisees,” though their number is, of course, rapidly diminishing 
as the inevitable result of the establishment of Board schools and 
of the well-meant but only too often disastrous attempts to “ elevate 
the masses.” We remember being accompanied in one of our 
rambles by a great strapping, but remarkably intelligent young 
fellow, who in the innocence of his heart gravely related for our 
edification a ghost story the intrinsic improbability of which, while 
it struck us very forcibly during the narration, we would not for all 
we were worth have dared openly to controvert in the minutest detail. 
Mindful of that sound advice which the Rev. J. Coker Egerton, 
rector of Burwash, who knew and understood the Sussex hinds so 
well, tenders to the “chiel” among them “ taking notes,” we listened 
in respectful silence, and were rewarded by hearing bow “lots on 
‘em ”—i.e, the country folk—had seen “it ”—z.e. the headless spectre 
of some departed worthy ; we almost forget whether it were that of 
Sir Henry Fermor or a local smuggler. 

Jack o’ Lantern and kindred phenomena have, we fear, much to 
answer for in regard to the claims to see and tell of things invisible 
to mortal sight; but it is really amazing to find the vitality with 
which superstitions of all sorts flourish in this congenial soil. 

This is specially true in regard to witches, at any rate among 
the really bucolic section of the community. As far as we can learn, 
however, the witches were mostly not of the spiteful order, but 
addicted to footing it merrily on the greensward of the Beacon Hill 
when their neighbours had retired to roost, and to the customary 
orthodox pranks. 

One or two legends we tell on the authority of Mr. Boys Firmin, 
who, with commendable diligence, has collected them at first hand 
and written them down. Know, then, that once upon a time, in the 
adjoining hamlet of Duddleswell, there resided an ancient dame who 
could at will assume the form of any beast of the field or fowl of the 
air in less time than it would take you to say Jack Robinson. On 
one occasion some local Nimrod chanced to start a hare on an 
adjacent farm. After an exciting chase for a few miles, it was 
observed that the poor hare doubled back to Duddleswell, and with 
the pack close at his heels made straight for Dame Garson’s cottage. 


1 See his very interesting book, Sussex Folk and Sussex Ways, edited by 
the Dean of Canterbury, D.D. (Chatto & Windus). 
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Bounding over the garden gate, it jumped through a window, and 
disappeared from view just as the foremost hound grazed its back. 
“ Ah, my boys,” said a voice in sepulchral accents plainly audible to 
the huntsman, “you ain’t got me yet.” It was the voice of the witch 
as she exchanged the hare skin for the trappings of humankind. 

Of Dame Neve, another old hag who tenanted a hovel in Crow- 
borough and plagued her neighbours with indigestion, sleeplessness, 
and goodness knows how many other disorders, an equally delight- 
ful legend is current. Conceiving a grudge against a near neigh- 
bour, the nasty old woman bewitched the cream which the good 
housewife was vainly endeavouring to churn into butter. From 
early morn till noon the process was continued, but without any 
avail, Presently her son came in from work, and, seeing what was 
the matter, popped the poker in the fire, and in his mother’s absence 
plunged it straightway into the cream. What followed we are 
required to believe was a hiss not unlike a suppressed scream, and 
soon the butter came! Pressed hard by his mother to explain how 
it was that he had succeeded where she had so signally failed, the 
good boy preserved a discreet silence. Noon wore on, and the 
clodhopper, having finished his dinner, returned to work. On the 
road he met the witch. ‘Get me a poultice,” she bawled ; “ my leg is 
burnt.” But as the boy could not relieve her, he told her to call at 
his mother’s cottage for relief in the shape of lard and a bandage. 
Returning home in the evening, the sharp-witted yokel told the 
secret of the butter. “It was all Dame Neve’s doing,” said he ; 
“she had bewitched it. I met her as I went out, and was sure that 
she had to do with it. When she said her leg was burnt I 
knew it was the hot poker wot had done it.” In a cottage which 
yet exists on Crowborough Common another witch and her daughter 
abode. It was observed that a neighbour began to sicken, and her 
husband, tired of consulting the village doctor and concocting herbs 
and simples, trudged off one fine morning to Tunbridge Wells, a 
few miles distant, to consult a certain wizard who had a great 
name in those parts as a “ finder” and “ smeller” of witches, and in 
counteracting their little playful ways. In response to the very graphic 
description of the evils with which his visitor’s spouse was afflicted, the 
witch-finder desired to know whether he would be able to recognise 
any Crowborough witch if he saw a representation of her. ‘“ Yes,” 
replied the yokel ; whereupon the witch-finder mixed some chemical 
preparation in a cup, upon which he next poured a liquid, and when 
the business of fizzing and hissing was over desired his visitor to 
‘nspect the sediment at the bottom. This he proceeded to do, and 
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presently exclaimed, “I see her ; ’tis Witch Killick. She is the one 
who torments my wife ;” and off went the hind, furnished with full 
instructions how to arrest the progress of the maladies under which 
his better half was labouring. At Crowborough, as elsewhere, im- 
plicit credence was placed in the vulgar delusion that no witch 
could die unless some person was present into which her spirit could 
enter and perpetuate her vice and virtues. The reader will, there- 
fore, not be surprised to learn that in her last illness Witch Killick 
was very disquieted. Her daughter, into whom her spirit, in pro- 
spect of the speedy dissolution of it and the body which it plainly 
foresaw, earnestly desired to enter, was absent from the room. This 
circumstance was noticed by the neighbours, who contrived that 
before the old creature passed hence her daughter should be present. 
As a result the witch became calm and presently ceased to struggle. 
The report went forth that her spirit had entered the daughter, who 
thus became a witch, not, we will hope, of the malignant, but of 
the beneficent, the “ bewitching” order of those who succeed in 
getting a handsome husband with a fortune equally handsome. 
Where witches flourished it was but meet that wise men should 
flourish, and it is therefore gratifying to find that the witches 
were not allowed to monopolise the custom of Crowborough and to 
have it all their own way. A sharp competition was offered in the 
person of an astrologer, who was consulted from far and near, not only 


When pewter pots did stray, 
And linen slunk out of the way, 


but in those affairs of the heart which, it would seem, occasion quite 
as much mental disquietude to the Delias and Corydons who shroud 
themselves in rural coverts far from the busy haunts of men as they 
do to the Mayfair beauty at the end of her first “season.” 
Astrologer Avory—for such was his name—boasted a “ genteel” 
clientele, much like the palmists of Regent Street and Bond Street, 
and by adroitly adapting his charges to the rank of his visitors, and 
solving that most difficult of problems how to become all things to 
all men, amassed considerable wealth, and, as the fairy-tales say, 
lived happy and contented to the end of his days. Well it was for 
his peace of mind, perhaps, and still more for his pocket, that he did 
not survive to witness the extent to which the levelling tendencies of 
modern life and thought have penetrated Crowborough as they have 
elsewhere. Peace to his manes! But here we must conclude, 
leaving much that we had intended to say unsaid, for our article is 
already too long. Before we do so, however, let us, for the infor- 
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mation of all who are not aware of it, and for all whom it may concern, 
proclaim the fact that Crowborough is a growing health-resort. A 
select few, like the servant of Elisha, have had their eyes opened to 
its manifold attractions. Brightonians in particular have become 
enamoured of its breezy heights. In such a region no season of the 
year can lack its charms, expected or unexpected. Like as with the sea, 
you can always find some compensation for what is absent, provided 
you look for it. Even the blackness of the approaching winter is 
tempered by theruddy tints which linger in the heatherand the bracken, 
set off by the scarlet of the turning whortleberry leaves, while the 
south-westerly gales make themselves half welcome by the briny 
whiffs which they waft up with them from the Channel. And then 
the skies are always with you—those insular skies of ours, perhaps 
jealous of their beauties, but nevertheless full of soft surprises when 
they condescend to display themselves. The changing marches of 
sunshine and storm, to say nothing of the sunsets which are to be 
witnessed from the Beacon crest, will teach one far better than any 
of your critical wiseacres in ‘their ponderous tomes how true to 
Nature was the vision of Turner and of Constable. In brief, we 
may say that the Sussex Oberland is no resort either for those who 
take rank among the order ozovdatos or among those who 
associate enjoying themselves chiefly with the Cockney delights 
provided by the Brighton “Front.” But to all who are fond of 
eschewing /e paysage intime, and are disposed cordially to echo 
Cowper, when he avers that 


They love the country, and none else, who seek, 
For their own sake, its silence and its shade, 


a sojourn there may cordially be recommended. 
W. CONNOR SYDNEY. 
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FROM PRISON TO PRISON. 


URING the Commonwealth and Protectorate, when there was 

so great a clashing of men’s minds in the matter of religion, 

and following upon the Restoration, big with promises of religious 

toleration never to be performed until the coming of the Prince of 

Orange, many folk were imprisoned in foul dungeons, oftentimes 

dying there, because they were not content to worship as the law 
demanded. 

Of those who thus suffered, the Quakers were the worst off. 
From 1650 to 1660 there were 3,173 of them arrested and im-. 
prisoned, and in one year alone 1,000 persons were in durance at the: 
same time ; whilst, when King Charles came to his own again, the 
first two and a half years of his reign, which should have chronicled 
the fulfilment of the promises made from Breda, saw no less than 
3,068 Quakers haled to prison by his servants. 

In this general persecution George Fox bore perhaps more than 
his share. He was ten times imprisoned, for a total period of about 
seven years, representing one sixth of his public life. ‘This, however, 
was not lost time (any more than in the case of his contemporary, 
John Bunyan, who wrote “ Pilgrim’s Progress ” in Bedford Gaol), for 
from each of the cells Fox was thrust into proceeded epistle after 
epistle to his followers, and the cruel surroundings of an English 
prison of that date did not deter him from formulating plans for the 
progress and organisation of the religious society he had unwittirgly 
called into being. 

But the filth of Fox’s prison cells, their openness to the weather, 
the diseases which made them their home, combined with the cruel- 
ties of his keepers, all left a deep mark upon the originally robust 
frame of the one-time shepherd lad ; so that upon his walking out of 
Scarborough Castle a free man the fact that his body was broken by 
the rigours and inhumanities of his confinements should be remem- 
bered along with the soldier’s testimony to his character: “ He is as 
stiff as a tree and as pure as a bell, for we could never move him.” 
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George Fox’s first considerable detention was in the House of 
Correction, and later in the gaol, at Derby, in 1650. The charge 
against him appears to have been blasphemy, but, from the fact that 
opportunities of escape were given him, it could hardly have been 
seriously pressed. From this prison he addressed a large number of 
letters to his judges and others, including the men “who used to 
ring the bells in the steeple-house.” In these he especially emphasized 
his desire that judges should reconsider the plan of “ putting men to 
death for cattle and money and small matters ;” should “take heed 
of rewards or gifts, for they blind the eyes of the wise ;” and that 
they should notice how hurtful a thing it was that prisoners should 
be so long in gaol, “showing how they learned wickedness one of 
another in talking of their bad deeds.” In this way he used the 


‘experience so hurtful to himself to advocate reforms which the present 
‘day has not yet seen entirely carried out. (Death for robbery was 


not abolished until 1861.) 

It cannot escape notice, in reading of this imprisonment, what 
a remarkable influence the Quaker exerted upon his guards. ‘“ Now 
the keeper of the prison, being a high professor, was greatly enraged 
against me, and spoke very wickedly of me ; but it pleased the Lord 
one day to strike him so that he was . . . under great terrors of 
mind. And as I was walking in my chamber I heard a doleful 
noise ; and standing still I heard him say to his wife: ‘ Wife, I have 
seen the day of judgment, and I saw George there and I was afraid 
of him, because I had done him so much wrong, and spoken so 
much against him to the ministers and professors, and to the justices, 
and in taverns and alehouses.’ . . . After this in the evening he came 
up into my chamber . . . and he desired that he might lodge with 
me. .. . SoI suffered him to lodge with me ; and then he told me 
all his heart, and said he believed what I had said of the true faith 
and hope to be true.” 

But the most striking testimony to Fox’s magnetic personality 
lies in the fact that when a band of soldiers was being formed in 
Derby for service under the Commonwealth—the Scots had now 
been defeated at Worcester, Cromwell’s “crowning mercy”—the 
Commissioners would have made the Quaker captain over them, 
and the so/diers cried they would have none but him. When he 
refused the offer they replied that “they offered it in love and 
kindness to me because of my virtue ; and such like flattering words 
they used.” 

After much service in the north country, Fox one day (in the 
year which saw the assembling of the Barebones Parliament) arrived 
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in the city of Carlisle, where he was handsomely received by the 
Baptists, who were as a rule not over-loving to the Quakers. He 
proceeded to the Market Cross, there to deliver a plain address 
against unfair dealing, in spite of the threats of the magistrates’ 
wives that if he came thither they would pluck the hair off his head. 
The First Day following he went into the “ steeple-house ” (probably 
the Cathedral). There the power of the Lord was such that the 
people trembled and shook, and they thought the steeple-house 
shook. And now about the preacher a fierce storm began to rage— 
on the one hand the magistrates’ wives and certain rude people 
of the city, with staves and stones, and on the other the soldiers and 
friendly people—so that the Governor had to send a file or two of 
musketeers into the building to appease the tumult. The usual 
warrant was issued the next day, and after examination the preacher 
was committed to prison, as a “blasphemer, heretic, and seducer.” 
When the assizes came round all the talk was that the prisoner was 
to be hanged ; and “ Wilfey Lawson,” the high sheriff, said he would 
himself guard Fox tc his execution. The feeling against him and 
the public fear were so intense that three musketeers were set 
to guard the prisoner—one at his door, another at the stair-post, and 
a third at the street entrance. Priests and great ladies came to see 
the man who they said was to die. Until the trial he was put down 
into a dungeon amongst the moss-troopers, thieves, and murderers. 
“A filthy, nasty place it was, where men and women were put 
together in a very uncivil manner . . . and the prisoners so lousy 
that one woman was almost eaten to death with lice.” The gaolers 
were both monsters of cruelty. One time, when the under-gaoler 
struck the prisoner, Fox broke out into song, which made him rage 
the more. ‘Then he fetched a fiddler . . . and set him to play, 
thinking to vex me thereby; but while he played I was moved in 
the everlasting power of the Lord God to sing; and my voice 
drowned the noise of the fiddle, and struck and confounded 


» 


them... 
In the last days of this year (1653) Cromwell became Lord 


Protector of the Commonwealth, but although hailed by Milton, 
the first of the Nonconformists, as the “father of his country,” 
no measure of relief emanated from the new Government. It is 
true that in 1654 George Fox had a great discussion about religion 
with Cromwell, who “as I spoke would several times say it was very 
good and it was truth. And as I was turning to go away he catched 
me by the hand and with tears in his eyes said: ‘Come again to 
my house ; for if thou and I were but an hour of a day together 
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we should be nearer one to the other,’ adding that he wished me no 
more ill than he did to his own soul.” 

Nevertheless the very next year saw Fox again a prisoner, and 
this is how it came about. He and Edward Pigot were travelling 
in Cornwall. Fox had given out a “little paper,” to be sent to the 
seven parishes at Land’s End, and, this having come into the hands 
of a Major Ceely, instructions were issued that a party of horse 
should take the two preachers in charge. Journeying to Bodmin, 
they met Desborough (one of Cromwell’s new major-generals). 
The prisoners would probably have been there and then liberated 
through the kind offices of a friendly captain, but they insisted on 
themselves speaking with the General, and it is not improbable that 
Fox’s untrimmed reproof went a long way towards determining the 
great man to send the prisoners on to Launceston. Here they were 
tried before Lord Chief Justice Glynn, with the result that Fox was 
fined £13 6s. 8d. and to be put into prison pending payment. This 
was on January 22, 1656, and he was not liberated until September 13 
of the same year. 

Now, the gaoler had been a thief and was burnt both in hand 
and shoulder, as had been the under-gaoler ; and the wives of both 
had been burnt in the hand. This in some measure explains the 
frightful treatment accorded to Fox and his companion so soon as 
these had decided to cease the weekly payment they had been 
making, of 7s. apiece for their horses, and 7s. for themselves (the 
horses they had sent away into the country). They were put down 
into Doomsdale, a place some 12 feet square, so noisome that 
it was commonly observed that few who went in ever came out again 
in health, and there suffered treatment of too barbarous and un- 
civilised a nature to be set down in this place. The people of the 
town showed their friendliness in various ways, but were discouraged 
by the gaoler, who actually prosecuted a girl for bringing a little meat. 
The prisoners issued several appeals, and at last an inquiry was 
ordered by the Protector. Then the local Justices took alarm, 
began to look into the matter, and things were for the future better 
ordered. 

It had been told the Protector that the surest way to spread 
Quakerism in the west country was to keep George Fox shut up in 
Launceston Castle, and so it proved ; for many of the town came to 
be convinced, and “ professors” and people of all sorts and conditions 
made considerable journeys in order that they might converse with the 
prisoners. Some of these also—to wit, Judge Hagget’s wife, of 
Bristol, and Elizabeth Trelawney, of Plymouth (a baronet’s daughter)— 
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joined themselves to the Quakers. Nor were they without offers of 
help. ‘Thomas Lower,” afterwards Fox’s son-in-law, “ came to visit 
us, and offered us money, which we refused, accepting nevertheless his 
love ;” and about the same time, in London, Humphrey Norton 
went to Oliver Cromwell, and offered himself body for body to lie in 
Doomsdale in Fox’s stead; whereat the Protector turned to his 
Council with the question, “ Which of you would doso much for me 
if I were in the same condition?” 

Eventually freedom came through Major-General Desborough. The 
cruel gaoler was himself soon after cast into the gaol, incarcerated in 
Doomsdale, locked in irons and beaten, being “ bid by his successor 
to remember how he had abused those good men whom he had so 
wickedly, without any cause, cast into the nasty dungeon.” 

In the mighty September storms of 1658, the Lord Protector 
had passed away, his son had crossed the public stage, and now 
Charles II. was seated on his father’s throne. Yet still the Quakers, 
who had never loved the Regicide, were hunted and imprisoned. 

Fox was at Swarthmoor Hall in the year of the Restoration, 
Francis Howgill (one of the early martyrs of Quakerism) and 
Thomas Curtis being with him. For the fourth time Fox was 
arrested and was taken across the fields to Ulverston, where a guard of 
fifteen or sixteen men was set to watch him in the constable’s house, 
for fear he “should go up the chimney.” Thence he was led toa 
great water called the Carter Ford, and over the wide and dangerous 
sands, to Lancaster. For twenty weeks he was imprisoned in the 
common gaol there, part of the time in the “ Dark House.” Libera- 
tion came in this instance through the courage of Margaret Fell (who 
travelled to London on his behalf and spoke with the King), and the 
cowardice of Justice Foster, who refused to appear against his 
prisoner in London, whither the case had been removed. The 
indictment charged Fox with seeking to embroil the nation in blood 
and raise a new war, whereupon the prisoner stretched out his hands 
and exclaimed, “I am as innocent as a child concerning the charge, 
and have never learned any war postures.” In describing their 
arrival in London George Fox says that multitudes of people were 
gathered together at Charing Cross to see the burning of the bowels 
of some of the old King’s judges who had been hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. 

- Passing over a short imprisonment at Leicester in 1662 (here 
the gaoler would come with his quarterstaff to beat the Quakers, 
but was always prevented by his big mastiff), we come to another, 
and a longer, incarceration at Lancaster. 
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It was in 1663, and many northern Justices (among them being 
Colonel Kirkby, and Daniel Fleming of Rydal Hall) were gathered 
at Holker Hall to concert measures for the suppression of the 
Quakers. Into the midst of the lions walked the lamb, George Fox, 
well knowing that a warrant had been issued for his apprehension. 
He was arrested, charged with complicity in the “ Farnley Wood 
Plot,” and, this failing, had the oath tendered to him by a Roman 
Catholic Justice, for whom and his co-religionists the Act was 
originally framed and who had himself refused the oath. On giving 
his word to appear at the forthcoming assizes, George Fox was 
allowed to return to Swarthmoor, which he left to appear at Lan- 
caster on January 11, 1664. Many other Quakers were imprisoned 
in the town on a similar charge—men “who had served the 
King in his wars . . . and had suffered great hardships, with the 
loss of much blood, for him, and had always stood faithful to 
him from first to last, and had never received any pay for their 
services.” 

It would weary to detail the events of the three trials Fox under- 
went at Lancaster. During the whole of the period he was kept in 
close prison, Margaret Fell being also in the same building under 
the same charge of refusing the Oath of Allegiance. 

Two things stand out in connection with this imprisonment— 
first, the success with which Fox pointed out errors in the suc- 
cessive indictments ; and, secondly, the wretched condition of the 
cells he was put into. “Upon my complaint of the badness of my 
prison,” he writes, ‘some of the Justices went up tosee it; but when 
they came they durst hardly go in, the floor was so bad and the 
place so open to wind and rain. Some that came up said, ‘Sure it 
was a jakes-house.’” Later on he was removed from this apartment, 
but hardly to his advantage, for in the “tower” he now occupied 
“the smoke of the other prisoners came up so thick that I could hardly 
see the candle when it burned . . . It rained in upon my bed, and 
many times when I went to stop out the rain in the cold winter 
season, my shirt was as wet as much of the rain that came in upon 
me... I was so starved in cold and rain that my body was 
greatly swelled.” The end of the whole business was that both 
Tox and Margaret Fell were recorded as “ premunired persons,” 
albeit, in the latter case at least, the sentence does not appear 
to have been carried out. 

It was now April of 1665—the year of the Plague. In London 
for most men the day would start with a visit to the Tower, in order 
to inspect the weekly “bill” of deaths, whilst the night would be 
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broken into by the dread tolling of the bells for deaths and burials. 
No doubt, frightened folk flying into the country brought the news 
to Lancaster, where the Justices, being of opinion that Fox’s deten- 
tion there was doing them harm, had just got an order to transfer 
him to Scarborough. The first stage of the prisoner and his guards 
was to Bentham. Fox was so weak that he could hardly sit his 
horse, and suffered much discomfort by the action of a youth, 
Hunter, who “would come behind and give the horse a lash with 
his whip, and make him skip and leap . . . then he would come 
and look me in the face and say, ‘ How do you do, Mr. Fox?’... 
The Lord cut him off soon after.” At last Scarborough Castle, set 
on a lordly height between the north and south bays, came into sight. 
At first the prisoner was not unkindly treated, but he was soon 
put into an open room, into which the rain came, and where the 
fire smoked abominably. He paid sos. to have the room set to 
rights, but was then transferred to a worse one, where was neither 
chimney nor fire hearth ; the water came over the bed, and ran about 
the room, so that he “ was fain to skim it up with a platter ;” and, his 
clothes being perpetually wet, his body became benumbed with cold 
and his fingers swelled. 

Many visitors—noble ladies and gentlemen, priests and common 
folk—came to see the prisoner, whose fame was great throughout 
the country, but to Friends he was, he says, as a man buried alive: 
when any Friend (and there were five ‘ Monthly Meetings’ in York- 
shire by this time) came into the Castle about business, “if he but 
looked towards me they would rage at him.” At last, the governor, 
Sir J. Crossland, being touched by trouble, spoke to Esquire Marsh 
(who had already proved himself a friend in need) about his prisoner, 
and an order for release, dated September, 1666, was sent down. 
The governor declined a present, proffered in return for the civility 
and kindness latterly shown by him, and afterwards, if the Mayor 
sent for soldiers to break up Friends’ Meetings, though he might 
ostensibly respond, he would privately give them charge not to 
meddle. 

This was the last imprisonment George Fox suffered, save the 
fourteen months of interrupted durance at Worcester, which began in 
the 13th year of Charles II.’s reign and ended in the 15th. On this 
occasion he was journeying with his wife—for he had now been 
married for four years to the widow of Judge Fell—from London 
northwards, with the intention of once more seeing his dying mother, 
when he was cast into Worcester Gaol for contravening the Con. 
venticle Act, The charge, however, ultimately became the usual one 
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of refusal to take the Oath of Allegiance, and a sentence of pre- 
munire followed as a matter of course. 

During his imprisonment here the gaoler’s son offered to be bound 
for him, and many visitors found a new purpose in life as they listened 
to the burning words of the prisoner whom they had come, in mere 
curiosity, to see. 

The cause of true religion has oftentimes been better served in 
the prison than in the pulpit. Doubtless it was so in this case. 
Heroic suffering stamped Fox’s impassioned utterance with a new 
meaning, so that men who came to curse returned to bless ; his 
enforced detentions, whilst they embarrassed the daily progress of 
the Society he founded, gave opportunity for the formation of a 
scheme of government of far more importance to it and to England 
than any temporary aid could have been ; and the persecuted prisoner 
forgot the cruel and unjust nature of his treatment as this led him 
to become less dependent upon himself and raised him nearer to 
the Master he served. 


ERNEST E, TAYLOR. 
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THE REIGN OF THE GIN TERROR. 


HE comparatively high standard of temperance in our drinking 
customs which the social exigencies of the time have 
imposed upon the better-educated section of the community will, 
we may fairly hope, be eventually attained by the more reckless 
and less thrifty portion of the proletary, so that the fabric of society 
may at least, by this one most desirable achievement, present, 
ab ovo usque ad mala, a consistent whole. Time was when it was 
the other way about, and “as drunk as a lord” was equitably pro- 
verbial—when, whatever example there was to follow was presented 
by the great majority of the industrious classes, whose well-earned 
and favourite beverage was “honest”—and sometimes d/shonest—ale ; 
for until the year 1723 the vice of gin-drinking was a prerogative of 
the rich,! and had not begun to oust the popular taste for the 
national beverage ; and brandy and rum were equally without the 
reach of the masses, the former being heavily taxed as an import 
from France, and the latter being a protected colonial product from 
Jamaica. But now drunkenness had become so prevalent that, on 
January 19, 1726, the College of Physicians made a representation 
on the subject to the House of Commons through Dr. Friend, 
one of its Fellows and member for Launceston. Fielding computed 
100,000 persons in London to be living on drink alone. Six gallons 
of spirits per head of the population per annum is an estimate for 
this period, against one gallon at present.2 The smuggling of 
Hollands gin and Nantes brandy grew apace through the enormous 
duty of 20s. per galion which was placed on those spirits. The 
Jekyll Gin Tax, in fact, merely transferred the traffic from the 
licensed retailers to the smugglers. In the harvest of 1733, farmers 
in several parts of Kent were obliged to offer higher wages, although 
the price of grain was low, and could hardly get any hands on any 
terms, a state of affairs which was attributed “ to the great numbers 
who employed themselves in smuggling along the coast.” 
1 Traill’s Soctal England, vol. ii. p. 136. 


2 Dr. Creighton’s Hist. of Epidemics in Britain, 1894, vol. ii. p. 84. 
® Gentleman’s Magazine, Sept. 1733, p. 492. 
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Immediately before the passing in 1736 of the Gin Act (George 
II. c. 23), the object of which was to prevent the retailing of spirituous 
liquors in less quantities than two gallons, there were, in the limits 
of Westminster, the Tower, and Finsbury divisions, exclusive of 
London and Southwark, no fewer than 7,044 houses and shops where 
Geneva was publicly sold by retail, besides what was privately 
sold in garrets, cellars, and back rooms.' The free use, by the 
populace, of untaxed gin led to drunkenness among them becoming 
a raging vice, and the public places where it was obtained became 
the scenes of unspeakable debaucheries. Not only were the people 
invited by painted advertisements to be drunk for a penny and dead 
drunk for twopence, but often the debauchees never left the straw 
beds, in the cellars alluded to, alive, to which they had been carried. 
Such paragraphs as these were of constant occurrence in the news- 
sheets of the time: “ Friday, a butcher near Gray’s Inn Lane, went 
with a watchman belonging to St. Andrew’s parish, to a Geneva 
shop, and drank to that excess, that he dropt down dead, and the 
watchman went home and hang’d himself.”? “On Sunday Evening, 
two Men drank Geneva for a Wager of a Crown at a Brandy-shop 
near Redcross Street, in Southwark : the Winner drank three Quarts, 
and walked off pretty well, but died next Morning.” 3 

Meanwhile this “free trade” in Geneva aggravated alarmingly 
the already intolerable conditions under which what were known as 
“night cellars” in the City and West End were conducted, and 
owing to the urgent representations of citizens of repute several 
Aldermen of the City of London agreed to meet weekly, in order to 
suppress “ several Night-Houses, Night-Cellars, and other disorderly 
Houses, that are lately open’d in the City, and to punish and pass 
away to the their proper Settlements, Rogues, idle Vagabonds, &c.” 4 
* Several of the Neighbours in and near Craiggs-Court, Charing-Cross, 
having made a Complaint, and given an Information upon Oath 
against a Man and his Wife for keeping a very disorderly Night- 
Cellar, and harbouring and entertaining of reputed Thieves, Pick- 
pockets, and other dissolute and wicked Persons, whereby they are 
frequently disturb’d in the Night-time by Noises, Outcries of Murder, 
&c., a warrant was granted against the Man and his Wife who keep 
the said Night-Cellar, by Justice Railton and six other of his 
Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Westminster. And the said 


' J. Salmon’s Chronological Historian, 1747, vol. ii., p. 317. 
* Grub Street Journ., June 12, 1735. 

* St. James's Evening Post, May 8, 1736. 

* London Evening Post, June 17, 1732. 
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Justices committed to Tothill-Fields Bridewell a Woman for keeping 
a disorderly Night-House in Hart-Street, Covent Garden, to the great 
Annoyance and Disturbance of that Neighbourhood. Several idle 
and disorderly Fellows and reputed Thieves and Pickpockets, who 
nightly infest the streets about Charing Cross, Temple Bar, and the 
Strand, were also by the said Justices committed to Tothill-Fields 
Bridewell to hard labour, several of whom were taken about One 
o’Clock on Saturday Morning, quarrelling in a Brandy-Shop by 
Mermaid-Court, near Charing-Cross, amongst whom was a noted 
Irish Bagpiper, and Midnight Bully.” ! 

The Act did not come into operation until Michaelmas. 
Physicians, apothecaries, surgeons, and chemists were permitted the 
use of spirits or other spirituous liquors in the preparation of 
medicines for the sick, lame, and “distemper’d” only.2 The 
distillers in several places discontinued their trade, deeming it not 
worth their while to take out a licence, although they had strong 
hopes that at the next sitting of Parliament the Act would be either 
repealed or amended.? But the more respectable portion of the 
newspaper press was in favour of the measure. The well-informed 
“St. James’s Evening Post” of May 8, 1736, said: ‘’Tis not doubted 
but the late Act of Parliament, designed to restrain the excessive 
drinking of spirituous Liquors, will have the happy effect proposed, 
since it confines the retailing those pernicious Liquors solely to 
Persons keeping Victualling-Houses, Inns, Coffee-Houses, Ale- 
Houses, and Brandy-Shops, and exercise no Trade whatever. 
Selling any Quantity under two Gallons is deem’d retailing, and a 
Duty after the rate of 20s. per Gallon is payable thereon. The 
persons who retail must enter themselves in the Excise Office, pay 


» London Evening Post, June 17, 1732. 

2 St. James’s Evening Post, May 8, 1736. The ‘‘distemper’d” alluded to 
here were, probably, often those who were suffering from the effects of a debauch, 
and their application to the chemist was for ‘‘a hair of the dog that had bitten 
them,” for the word was, at all events in the seventeenth century, generally under- 
stood to mean ‘‘ intoxicated.” In Massinger’s Duke of Afilan, Graccho says : 


*¢, . . . For the courtiers reeling, 
And the Duke himself, I dare not say distemper’d, 
But kind, and in his tottering chair carousing.” 


Thus, also, Shirley in his tragi-comedy of Zhe Grateful Servant, 1655: 


Clear. My lord, he’s gone. 
Lod, How? 
Clear. Distemper'd. 
Zod. Not with wine, 
2 Jord, Sept. 14, 1736. 
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50/. down for a Licence, and renew it yearly, and be licensed more- 
over by two or more Justices. The selling Liquors on a Bulk in 
the Streets, on a Wheelbarrow, or Stand in the Field, and in Boats 
on the Water, is intirely prohibited, as is likewise the giving them 
away to Servants, &c., by Chandlers and other Shops, or the paying 
any part of Workmen’s Labour in these Liquors.” ! 

Although the Act moderated for a brief interval the flood of 
intemperance, it was very far from being stayed thereby, and rose 
again towards the middle of the eighteenth century, which had been 
more or less cursed with this abuse since 1723, when the vice of gin- 
drinking had ceased to be a privilege of the rich, to an alarming 
extent. In July, 1738, it was computed that 12,000 people had 
been convicted on the Gin Act within less than two years, and 
this in London alone. Of these, nearly 5,000 had been convicted on 
the £100 penalty, and 3,000 had paid £11 each to excuse their 
being sent to Bridewell—all within the Bills of Mortality.? In the 
meantime many were the evasions of the law. In one instance, a 
mere lad is described as being committed to Bridewell by Thomas 
Engier, Esq., only a month after the Act took place, “for selling 
Gin in small Quantities in S. George’s Fields, contrary to the late 
Statute against spirituous Liquors.”* On the other hand, many 
distillers forsook the trade as unprofitable, and “since the Gin Act 
took place, there has been a greater Demand for old Cloaths in Rag- 
fair, by poor People, than has been known for several years past.” ¢ 
But “ Jekyll’s Gin Act,” as it was called, from having been promoted 
by that philanthropic lawyer, afforded but a brief respite, and its 
provisions were promptly disregarded by the clandestine dealings of 
the “‘ brandy-shops,” and by sundry chemists and apothecaries, who, 
however, as it has been observed, were justified in selling gin 
medicinally, and the door was thus opened to their venality by 
the common people remembering that it was a remedy for both the 
“worms” and the “gripes.” Informers against this surreptitious 
method of obtaining the spirit arose, and paragraphs such as the 
following were of frequent occurrence in the news-sheets of the 
time: ‘‘On Thursday Night Sarah Greffen and Hannah Wayman 
were committed to New Prison by Anthony Chamberlain, Esq. ; on 
the Oaths of William Hanning, one of the Headboroughs of St. 
Giles’s in the Fields, and Bartholomew Bird, for raising Mobs about 
them, by crying out that they were Informers, and rescuing out of 
their Custody Elizabeth Price, who was their Prisoner, Information 

1 St. James’s Evening Post, May 8, 1736. 2 Salmon, p. 347. 

* St. James’s Evening Post, Oct. 21, 1736. * Jbid., Oct. 23, 1736. 
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being made against her for selling Spirituous Liquors in less 
Quantities than two Gallons, without being duly licensed thereto 
by two Justices of the Peace, according to the Statute”! “On 
Monday last, several People were tried at the Sessions at Guild- 
hall, for insulting some Persons who had informed against the 
Retailers of Gin in Duke’s Place, and were found guilty, fin’d 
and imprisoned for the same; and were all told that, if those who 
were insulted had died (as in some Cases has happened), they would 
all have been tried for murder.”?  ‘‘On Thursday, one Sikes, belong- 
ing to the Second Regiment of Guards, went to Mr. Smith’s, a 
Chymist, in Broad Street, Carnaby Market, and desired to have a 
Cordial for the Gripes, which was accordingly prepared and delivered 
to him ; then he went to Justice Marget’s and informed against the 
said Chymist for retailing Spirituous Liquors, but he appearing and 
proving it was a Cordial, and not Gin, as the Informer had sworn, 
Mr. Smith was dismissed ; but the Informer fell into the Hands of 
the Mob, who pelted him, and dragg’d him thro’ several Horse- 
Ponds, Channels, etc., so that it’s thought he cannot recover the 
Treatment he met with.”* On the 14th of October, 1736, Robert 
Kirkpatrick, surgeon and apothecary, in Turnmill Street, and John 
Thomas, chemist at Shoreditch, were fined £100 each, on informa- 
tions, for retailing spirituous liquors contrary to the intent and 
meaning of the Act.‘ 

But in spite of all this, the results were riots and a daily augmented 
clandestine traffic. The consumption of British spirits had been, in 
1727, three and a half million gallons, and in 1735 nearly five anda 
half; by 1742 it was seven million one hundred and sixty-two thou- 
sand.* The influential ‘ Daily Advertiser” of March 3, 1742, thought 
fit to write as follows : “It is wish’d and hoped for by all good 
People, that the Committees of Parish Workhouses within and about 
this great City, will soon apply to Parliament for such a Duty to be 
laid on the Still-Head, as will prevent the common and extravagant 
Use of Spirituous Liquors, in order to preserve the Lives and Constitu- 
tions of Men, Women, and Children, and once more to create the 
Use of Bread, Meat, and Beer, and all other Eatables, in order to 
create strength and a healthful Constitution, for the Benefit of King 
and Country, and which will greatly promote the landed Interest, 
put a stop to the daily Increase of Poor in every Parish, and be 
a Means to prevent more and greater Evils than Tongue can well 


St. James’s Evening Post, Nov. 24, circa 1734. 
9 Tbid., Dec. 6, 1737. 8 Jbid., Feb. 9, 1738. 
* Hone’s Zable Book, p. 539. 5 Traill’s Social England, vol. ii. p. 136. 
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Express.” In 1743 the duty was abruptly dropped to 14. per gallon ; 
by 1751, when the maximum was reached, the consumption was 
11,000,000 gallons, and the number of gin-shops within the Bills of 
Mortality was said to be 17,000. Of these, 1,700 were suppressed 
in 1750.! 

Other subterfuges consisted in supplying the “fiend with fury 
fraught” in a more or less disguised form. One Gordon, a punch- 
seller in the Strand, and one of the only three who took out the 
necessary 50/. licence, sold a drink which he called “ Sangree” 
(? sang-gris), which was ostensibly made of strong Madeira wine. 
“ Bob” was another fanciful name for a dram of which “ Geneva” 
was probably an ingredient, as “ Bob” was an old slang term for 
that spirit. The following relates to the influence of the Act upon 
the use of gin : 


THE FALL OF BOB; or, THE ORACLE OF GIN. 
A Tracepy. By TimoTrHy ScRuBB, of Rag Fair, Esq. 


Say, hast thou not of Usurpation read ; 

Read of a Tyrant in his Mimick Throne, 

By Avarice and Cruelty entour’d, 

Rule with an Iron Rod an harrass’d Land, 
Oppress the Virtuous, and the nobly born ; 

Raise from the Dunghills, Miscreants, whose Souls 
Were form’d for Mischief, and whose innate Hate 
Of what was good, made ’em fit Tools of Pow’r? 
Hast thou not read of Desolation dire, 

Of solemn Murders, sanctify’d by Law ; 

Of Judges, who have set their Souls to Sale, 

And traffick’d in the Blood of Innocence ? 

Hast thou not too, of a sham Senate read, 

A sham Protector and his Standing Troops, 
Which stain’d with blood the Face of Liberty, 
And drove the beauteous Goddess from our Iles ? 
Yet scarce such Ills deserve the name of Woe, 
When with the Loss of Darling GIN compar’d.? 


Drams with other names, designed with a view to evade the Act, 
were sold in the brandy-shops of High Holborn, St. Giles’s, Tothill 
Street, Rosemary Lane, Shoreditch, the Mint, Kent Street, and in 
other parts, and were called “Tow Row,” “ Cuckold’s Comfort,” 
“ Parliament Gin,” “ Make Shift,” “The Last Shift,” “The Ladies’ 
Delight,” “The Balk,” “King Theodore of Corsica,” “Cholick 


1 Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 1868. 
% St. James’s Evening Post, October 2, 1736. 
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and Gripe Waters,” &c., &c. They write from Bristol,” says 
the “St. James’s Evening Post,” “that Mr. Thomas Andrews, 
Distiller in Back Street, has found out a particular Liquor to supply 
the Loss of Geneva, Brandy, and Rum by the late Act ; they go so 
far as to tell us, that it exceeds either of those Liquors for the Con- 
stitution ; and is call’d 4 new Invention found out in Time; which 
seems to answer the Title, by the Curiosity and Tryal of those, who 
have been longing for such a comfortable Remedy ; the Price, too, 
is upon a Par with Geneva, &c., sold 4s. per Gallon, or Three Half- 
pence the Quartern, or Nogin.” ! 

The “Vade Mecum for Maltworms” affords a typical glimpse 
of the frequenters of an early “gin-house” before the culminating 
point of the first restrictive tax had been reached. It was in 
* Lincoln’s Inn, Back Side,” and three clubs a day were held there— 
at 7 in the morning, 12 at noon, and g at night. “Pen’s Royal 
Gin” sold here was stated to cure the gout sooner than the Anodyne 
Necklace. This is quite credible, since the Anodyne Necklace was 
an eighteenth-century fraud which corresponded closely to the more 
modern ‘electric belt.” But the class of frequenters of this tavern 
is of some interest : 


Pass we to the red-hot Geneva Club, 


Where Youths are taught to Read and Write and Dance ; 
Since, when Two-peny’s worth of it is guggled down, 
Learning of all Kinds gets within the Crown. 

This Simon Pen, with virtuous Mrs, Jude 

His Wife, that’s neither a Coquet or Prude ; 

Both Servants to the fam’d Sir Edward Northey, 

they fresh Quarterns draw, 
To quench the Thirst of Hackneys of the Law, 
*Mongst whom, two Stationers of Middle Temple, 
The Master and the Man, give good example. 
Not but the Qua/. are likewise to be seen, 

With Flat-Caps here a drinking powerful Gin.? 


According to an advertisement in the “ Daily Advertiser” of 
July 10, 1742, Henry Fenwick sold at the “ Angel and Still,” in 
Somerset Street, near Whitechapel Bars, “Strong-Proof Gin at 
1s. 10d. a Gallon, single Gin at 15. 6¢., French Brandy and Jamaica 
Rum at 65. 6¢., Spirits of Wine at 4s. 6¢, and Brandy Shrub at 


! December 11, 7736. 
* The Vade Mecum for Maltworms, part ii., p. 48. 
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4s. 6d., in no less Quantity than two Gallons, and only for ready 
Money.” In the year 1723, when the Mint in Southwark, which 
had long been a sanctuary for insolvent debtors, was suppressed, a 
curious procession might have been seen wending its way through 
the streets of the old borough to Guildford. It was, however, not of 
such an honourable character as the pilgrimage whose conversation 
delights us in the pages of Chaucer, ard certainly the latter did not 
include “a Drawer leading an Ass loaded with Geneva, to support 
the Spirits of the Ladies on the Journey.” ‘On Tuesday,” says one 
account, ‘‘some Thousands of the Minters went out of the Land of 
Bondage, alias the Mint, to be cleared at the Quarter Sessions at 
Guildford, according to the late Act of Parliament; the Road was 
crowded with them, insomuch that they look’d like one of the 
Jewish Tribes going out of Egypt, the Cavalcade consisted of 
Caravans, Carts, and Waggons, besides Numbers on Horses, Asses, 
and on Foot; the Drawer of the two fighting Cocks was seen to lead 
an Ass loaded with Geneva, to support the Spirits of the Ladies upon 
the Journey: ’Tis said, that several Heathen Bailiffs lay in Ambus- 
cade in Ditches upon the Road, to surprize some of them, if possible, 
on their March, if they should straggle from the main Body ; but 
they proceeded with so much Order and Discipline, that they did 
not lose a Man upon this Expedition.” ! 

Pope alludes to the destructive traffic in gin in his “ Epilogue to 
the Satires,” written in 1738, and says that gin had almost destroyed 
the lowest rank of the people before it was restrained : 


Vice thus abused, demands a nation’s care ; 
This calls the Church to deprecate our sin, 
And hurls the thunder of the laws on gin,? 


J. HOLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


} The Weekly Journal, July 20, 1723. 2 Dialogue I. 130, 
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OPEN ENGLAND. 


NE of the most alluring conceptions of England in the olden 
time is the notion of an open and ownerless country. We 
vary the period of our choice according to the extent and accuracy 
of our historical knowledge, but nearly everybody gifted with 
imagination has his Sylvan Age. It may be in Anglo-Saxon days 
and an England which is a silent wilderness, with a dim over- 
hanging mist, the face of the country covered with trees, and here 
and there a big mangy patch of morass, with Gurth and Wamba 
herding swine in the thickets. Or perhaps it is in the late and 
merry Middle Ages, with forest glades, and lads and lasses frolicking 
under the greenwood tree, a time when romance and mystery kept 
men’s minds light and expectant, and piety contrived to live in good 
fellowship with a host of opposite attributes—the days of Robin 
Hood and Maid Marian, of Friar Tuck and Bishop Goliath. Or 
maybe we are fascinated by the comparison of to-day with the day 
before yesterday—the rapid march of the builder and the thickening 
of the crowd. What wonderment there is, for instance, in the 
reflection that a century and a half ago Regent Street was the 
haunt of the woodcock (shyest of birds), and the neighbourhood of 
Conduit Street a stretch of meadow land drained by a rill of pure 
water ; while Lancashire, now heaving and throbbing from end to 
end with the strenuous movement of millions of toilers, was then as 
silent and empty as Galway or Kerry ! 

And what town dweller does not continually sigh for the freedom 
of the country ? and who is there living in the country that has not 
frequently wished for the wider boundaries of the backwoods and 
prairie? This craving is about the most original portion of our 
nature, a fragment as old as the days when saffron and woad were 


the sartorial fashion, and caves and green boughs the latest thing in © 


homes and habitations. 

In very truth our country has, owing to its prosperity, shrunk 
into a small and stifling area. It is a land of boundaries. There 
is no getting away from the eternal and officious fence, with its 
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aggravating suggestion of appropriation. The public spaces which 
have been philanthropically provided, and over which we luxuriously 
parade in our leisure hours, together with all other public rights of 
way, numerous though they may be, only serve to indicate how 
dense we are in number, and how artificial we are forced to be. 

No doubt the fence, as we know it, is a comparatively modern 
invention ; as a fortification it is nearly as old as the human race. 
Man learned, early enough, to fence out the weather with a house 
and the enemy with a wall ; and when he began to cultivate plants, 
he was forced to protect the spots cultivated against the ravages 
of animals. The rest remained a public right. When Pedling and 
Billing arrived in Britain from the Saxon shore, they settled down 
alongside of each other (taking care to leave a broad intervening 
space), and agreed a line of demarcation. ‘They took precautions 
for the protection of their oats and rye, but, like Abraham and Lot, 
they were too amicably disposed to even contemplate a quarrel 
over a mere question of grazing land. By-and-by, Pedlington and 
Billingham were constituted parishes by the monk Theodore, the 
imaginary line struck by the two patriarchs being adopted as the 
division between the two places. Hereafter we are to understand 
that the principle of inter-parochial boundary must be respected, 
inasmuch as the Pedlings and Billings have multiplied, and their 
flocks and herds as well, and orderly conduct now demands that 
each family should keep more strictly within its own township limits. 
Rut within the “ mark” there were no divisions or distinctions, save 
only in the arable field. 

This loose and indefinite arrangement generally prevailed till 
long after the Conquest. William might parcel out the parishes 
among his favourites, he might grant the manors of Pedlington 
and Billingham to aliens ; but the descendants of Pedling and 
Billing, together with their cattle, were exactly in the same position 
as the ground game-—they lived on the land, and nothing but 
extermination could efface that position. What actually did occur 
need not be recapitulated further than to remark that manorial 
rights did, in course of time, become valuable through confiscations 
and ingenious levies upon the purses and labour of the occupiers. 
The main thing to remember is that for something like two hundred 
years after the Conquest the lord acquired hardly anything, in a 
legalised way, by virtue of the fence. 

In the days of Robin Hood a traveller might journey across 
country from Berwick to Deal, and from Lincoln to the Welsh 
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marches, through open land, without let or hindrance. Yet such a 
state of things did not by any means imply that agriculture was 
undeveloped. England at that time supported its population wholly 
on home products, besides exporting a very substantial residue. 
English sheep were famous throughout Europe, and their wool 
was prized by the Flemish and Walloon weavers as the best raw 
material procurable. Agriculture was all but a universal occu- 
pation. Freeholder, copyholder, and cottager each had a field or 
a furrow somewhere, upon which he could put his foot and say, 
“The crop here is mine exclusively.” Over and above this (and 
perhaps a little meadowland in the richer shires) the whole country 
still lay open. 

It is usual to assume that the respective rights of lord and tenant 
were uniform and definite. So far as the reservation of rent service 
and payment in kind was concerned, this very likely was the case. 
But not so as regards common pasturage. Such was impossible; and 
therefore under the circumstances it was easy for an aggrandising 
lord or an encroaching tenant to benefit considerably at the expense 
of others. There appear to have been at least three methods of 
grazing: (1) an unrestricted freedom for lord and tenant alike to turn 
stock on the parish common ; (2) a right for lord and tenant alike to 
turn on a fixed maximum of stock in proportion to the area of the 
enclosed lands of each—called a “‘stinted” pasture ; (3) a “stinted” 
right for the tenants over the whole demesne, the lord’s right being 
only stinted over the common close and champaign country, and not 
over the outwoods, moors, and heaths. For the purpose of carrying out 
whichever of these arrangements was in vogue, a hayward or pounder 
was appointed at the Court Baron, and his duty it was to watch the 
land and prevent aggression by occupiers of adjoining manors, or 
trespass or overstocking by the tenants themselves. The pounder 
is still in many places appointed. 

The defects of all these various systems are obvious, and were no 
doubt painfully apparent to the political economists of the period. 
But how to improve upon them without curtailing the fundamental 
principle of the public right to the use of the land was a problem. 
Some of the devices of medizval agriculturists show that the over- 
reaching instinct was as powerful then as it is now. Occupiers 
were on the alert to take advantage of each other, and the whole 
body were ready to squeeze the lord if an opportunity arose. One 
illustration of the refined cunning of the Middle Ages we cannot 
help referring to, because it is so delicious. The prime endeavour 
in those days was to secure all the dung possible for the arable 
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patch, and mainly on this account the ancient custom of gathering 
the cattle from the common, and folding them in the rickyard or 
homestead croft during the night, was kept up. One contemporary 
writer, however, points out that folded cattle usually lie throughout 
the night, thereby checking the action of the bowels; and so he 
recommends the careful farmer to gently exercise his animals round 
the pen in the morning before he drives them afield. A frequent 
subject of contention was the more dishonest trick of wealthy tenants 
on unrestricted pastures of turning on an overwhelming stock in 
spring, and then trading them off when the grass was done, to the 
detriment of the Zond-fide all-the-year-round tenants, who were 
anxious for the grass to last through the season. 

The grievances between lord and tenant were equally acute, 
and the Statute of Merton, passed in 1235 for the relief of the former, 
marks the first concession to the principle of the Fence, It recites 
that “the great men of England” had, from time to time, made 
such and such persons freeholders, and these persons, having a 
claim over the waste lands, prevented their lords from making “ their 
profit of the residue of their manors, as of wastes, woods, and 
pastures.” The preamble declares that the tenants had sufficient 
pasture, “‘as much as belongeth to their tenements,” but, not content 
with that, asserted their rights over the whole commonable property 
within the manor. We are not aware of any record of the evidence 
upon which the tenants based their contention, but it would pro- 
bably be on nothing less than the hitherto unqualified and ancient 
custom which was stated in the earlier portion of this article. On 
the other hand, the landowners would, no doubt, plead that the 
grants from the Conqueror had modified the old usage, and that the 
rents and services rendered to them were constructive admission of 
their present claims. 

The difficulty of deciding in favour of the lords must have been 
great, and yet one is bound to admit that the existing indefinite and 
wasteful system of exploiting the country was equally serious. The 
Statute of Merton, in the rough and ready way of the period, ends 
the controversy by handing the whole matter over to the justices of 
the peace. In cases where landlord and tenants could not agree. 
the justices were empowered to decide what common rights were 
sufficient for the latter; and, subject thereto, the lord was at liberty to 
deal with the remainder as he thought fit. 

The operation of the new Act was slow and gradual. The capital 
value of the best land in the thirteenth century was only from five 
to eight shillings peracre, and the cost of fencing—at, say, fourpence 
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a day per man—checked the force of the statute. Some advantage 
was taken of it, as is evidenced by the fact that during the next fifty 
years the old disagreements took a new turn, the tenants defying 
the awards of the justices and demolishing the fences. The Statute 
of Westminster (1285) enacted that if such wrongdoers were not 
indicted by the inhabitants of the adjoining towns, the latter were to 
pay for the damage done. 

The period immediately subsequent to the Reformation is marked 
by a revival of the application of the statute. The monks, in antici- 
pation of the coming disendowment, had for upwards of a century 
been granting long leases to lay agriculturists at low rents, coupled 
with a premium paid down. The new tenants, looking at things with 
a wholly commercial eye, recognised that enclosed land was worth at 
least twenty-five per cent. more than land held incommon. The new 
owners were equally mercantile in their ideas, and the result was that 
for a time the powers of the Statute of Merton were briskly applied. 

Other causes were tending towards change. As the country grew 
in commercial importance the craftsmen increased in number and 
dissociated themselves from the cultivation of the soil, and the 
ever-widening cleavage between agriculture and trade affected the 
status of both. The enclosures of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, though inconsiderable by comparison with what took place 
afterwards, caused a feeling of popular uneasiness. The absolute 
vesting of common land in individuals converted land into a mar- 
ketable commodity. The commercial classes were ready buyers. 
“Owner” and “occupier,” “buyer” and “seller” were now terms 
in constant use, and had acquired a hard, precise, individualistic 
meaning. The Statute of Merton was an enclosing enactment only 
in a negative way. It was toa much greater extent a bulwark of 
protection to the yeoman against the large proprietor. The cottager, 
whose mean degree had hitherto excluded him from formal recogni- 
tion, and whose rights had been left to the good-natured toleration 
of his betters, was at this critical juncture looked after and protected 
by common consent. In the sixteenth century some of his privileges 
were confirmed by statute, and the handsome stipulations made for 
the maintenance of his cow put the modern three-acre scheme of 
Mr. Chamberlain completely in the shade. 

The golden prosperity of Elizabeth’s reign increased the importance 
of the merchant class, and land was bought and sold at continually 
increasing prices. The founders of new families were men of new 
ideas. The power of the purse had enabled them to acquire an 
heirable interest in freeholds, which was then the main outward 
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sign of gentility, and King James, with a notable appreciation of 
the business instinct, completed their consolidation by the creation 
of baronetcies—for a consideration. But the prospect of their broad 
heaths and underwoods lying neglected and almost valueless appealed 
strongly to the thrifty enterprise of the new order, and in many a 
manor power and influence, judiciously applied, enabled the new lords 
to make arrangements with the lesser folk. Enclosures by mutual 
consent were common enough during the seventeenth century, and 
one of the good deeds of the Long Parliament was the disafforesting 
of large tracts of royal preserves in various parts of the country. 

Still, the poor man’s interests were not lost sight of, although 
somewhat interfered with. Gabriel Plattes, writing about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, advocates enclosure, because, he says, an 
acre enclosed is better than four acres in common ; but he recognises 
the old belief that the use of land is the birthright of all, by adding 
that no common should ever be enclosed without leaving a cow’s 
grass for every cottage. 

The wide research and vivid pen of Lord Macaulay have 
furnished an inimitable sketch of England in 1685, just a generation 
before the dawn of a new epoch in the history of the Fence. On 
the state of agriculture he says :— 

“The arable land and pasture land were not supposed by the 
best political arithmeticians of that age to amount to much more 
than half the area of the kingdom. The remainder was believed to 
consist of moor, forest, and fen. These computations are strongly 
confirmed by the road books and maps of the seventeenth century. 
From these books and waps it is clear that many routes which now 
pass through an endless succession of orchards, cornfields, hayfields, 
and beanfields, then ran through nothing but heath, swamp, and 
warren. ... At Enfield, hardly out of sight of the smoke of the 
capital, was a region of five-and-twenty miles in circumference, 
which contained only three houses and scarcely any enclosed fields.” 

And in a foot-note, commenting on the “Itinerarium Angliz ” 
(1675) of John Ogilby, the cosmographer royal, he remarks :— 

“In some of his maps the roads through enclosed country are 
marked by lines, and the roads through unenclosed country by dots. 
The proportion of unenclosed country, which if cultivated must 
have been wretchedly cultivated, seems to have been very great. 
From Abingdon to Gloucester, for example, a distance of forty or 
fifty miles, there was not a single enclosure, and scarcely one enclosure 

etween Biggleswade and Lincoln.” 

It was reserved for the landowners of the eighteenth century to 
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alter this state of things, and to vigorously carry to a completion the 
gridironing of the country. Even the most conservative were tired 
of the exasperating restrictions which lay upon the cultivation of the 
common field and the grazing of the waste land. The progress of 
a whole manor towards newer methods of farming was hindered by 
the thick-headed prejudice of perhaps a single common-holder. 
The time was ripe for a new mode of procedure. 

To-day it is electricity and tramways which are the principal 
objects of private Bill legislation ; during the last century it was 
railways and gas. Throughout the eighteenth century the Houses 
of Parliament were busily engaged in passing private Enclosure Acts. 
The Report of the Board of Agriculture on Enclosures in 1808 shows 
that, from the reign of Anne to the year 1805, 2,591 such Acts had 
been passed for England alone, and during the next forty years the 
number was brought up to more than four thousand, affecting ten 
thousand square miles of common. Besides these private Acts, 
numerous arrangements were made without recourse to Parliament, 
of which there is no public record, and these, ona moderate computa- 
tion, bring up the total area to practically one-fourth the surface of 
the country. 

In addition to the efforts of private Bill legislation, the Govern- 
ments of the eighteenth century were moving, in a general way, in 
the same direction. By a public statute of 1756 it is recited that, 
owing to the scarcity of wood, it was necessary to import foreign 
timber; and it was enacted that any owner of waste woods and 
pastures might, with the assent of the major part of the persons 
naving right of pasturage, make enclosures for the growth and 
preservation of timber and underwood. An attempt was also made 
in 1773 to mitigate by statute the restrictions placed upon cultivators 
of common fields by overruling the backward minority. This Act 
provides that a majority of three-fourths of the cultivators might 
decide as to the order and method of cultivation and management, 
for a fixed period not to exceed six years. 

There is no doubt that allotment and enclosure were popular not 
only with landowners, but also among tenants and the electorate 
generally. But there was one great class which bitterly felt they 
were being deprived of their rights—these were the cottagers. Not 
being holders of ancient enclosed land, no share of the spoil fell to 
them. The immemorial custom of centuries was brushed away by 
the stronger side, and thousands of peasants ceased to have a direct 
interest in the soil. The cow which pastured on the common had to 
go. It was the same with the privilege of gleaning in the common 
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arable, now allotted in severalty. So, again, in regard to the outwoods 
and moorland : there had heretofore been liberty to go there in the 
autumn to gather firewood and cut turf. It seemed as though half 
the livelihood of the labourer had disappeared. 

Such drastic changes bred keen discontent, but the mutterings of 
a class which had no weight at the hustings were disregarded by the 
practical folk who benefited by the new order of things. Yet the 
mind of the nation was aroused, if only in an academic sense, to the 
issues involved by the alteration of agricultural conditions. The 
writings of the last quarter of the eighteenth century especially are a 
bulky evidence that both sides were well represented in the field of 
controversy. It was alleged that enclosures would, by imposing 
hardships upon the cottager, cause the population to decrease ; that 
they would tend to turn much tillage into pasture, and cause the price 
of corn to go up ; that the country would be rendered less convenient 
for travelling and sport. On the other hand, it was alleged that 
more corn would be grown, because part of the enclosed common 
would be turned into arable, and the extra labour involved in cultivating 
it would more than make up to the labourer for his loss, and so cause 
the population to increase rather than diminish; that agriculture 
generally would benefit, inasmuch as the old wasteful methods of 
tilling the common field compelled occupiers to keep more horses 
than were necessary, ah argument supported by the assertion that an 
abnormal quantity of beans had always been grown, It was, never- 
theless, a contest with all the odds on one side. A few persons 
might have had an uneasy recollection that Ket’s Norfolk rebellion 
had, centuries before, been occasioned by a similar grievance, but the 
political and social environment of the eighteenth century was all 
against medizeval comparisons. It was admitted by both sides that 
enclosure had given a stimulus to intelligent husbandry. Farming, 
indeed, became a fad. “The farming tribe,” said Young in 1772, 
“is now made up of all ranks, from a duke to an apprentice.” It 
was an agricultural renascence. The popular mind was stirred by 
the possibility of an England rivalling in productiveness the multi- 
cropped arable land of sub-tropical Europe. It is difficult to 
conceive this country a cabbageless, potatoless, carrotless land. Yet 
in the days of our great-grandfathers such was mainly the case; 
what are now ordinary field crops were then as rare to the eye as the 
yam or pineapple are to-day. The old methods had lasted their 
time, and the change, though severe and unwelcome to a good many, 
was necessary and inevitable. The parcelling out of the English 
prairie had progressed well on towards completion by the com- 
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mencement of the nineteenth century, when the belated Act of 1801 
was passed to codify the common form clauses usually inserted in 
private Bills. 

A generation later, farming had developed into a commercial 
pursuit, and the farmer wore kid gloves and drank champagne, 
He was something of a chemist and something of an anatomist. He 
practised a craft or mystery—nay, it was a profession, for as there 
were gentlemen-apothecaries so there were gentlemen-farmers. 
Their land was so much stock-in-trade, bought or hired in the 
market, of a catalogued yardage and quality. In the meantime 
England had entirely ceased to be a public floor. It had become a 
proprietary article. The great black moor which formerly stretched 
from shire to shire, and was a boundless unknown to the rustic 
provincial, had been measured to a nicety, and apportioned between 
Brown, Jones, and Robinson like so much carpet or sticking-plaster. 
The wild animals and birds which lived in its fastnesses were 
now likewise vested in Brown, Jones, and Robinson, and the 
footpads and poachers, hobgoblins and fairies, who had made it 
their lurking-place, had become trespassers on the sole rights of 
the same gentlemen. The road which lay between two walls was 
the public share, and whoever deviated from its hard surface was a 
misdemeanant. ; 

The hard fact of the Fence became in time a wound to public 
sentiment. Our economic intelligence breathes a blessing on those 
who made two blades of grass to grow in the place of one, and 
caused the wilderness to smile with an abundance of cabbage and 
clover ; but the mere animal and untutored part of us, “licking the 
chops of memory,” sighs for the old days when Nature held fuller 
sway, and heath and plain were not laced and interlaced with partition 
fences. 

Here and there a space escaped the dividing hand, perhaps 
through lack of enterprise, probably in consequence of local disputes, 
It was left unfertilised and untended. The adjacent land was 
clothed in corn and greenery, while the common or green remained 
year after year in the same filthy raiment of gorse and ragwort and 
nettles. It was a Lazarus at the gate of respectability, defiling its 
neighbours with its crop of thistles and dandelion, and in its turn 
subjected to every ignoble use. But all the while the villages round 
about were becoming towns, and fresh towns were coming into exist- 
ence. Streets took the place of fields, and the meadows and pastures 
were overlaid with bricks and mortar. But the bit of disreputable 
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common remained ; and although it grew more squalid and dirty it 
was blessed by the crowds of youngsters who swarmed upon it and 
built their play-houses among its rubbish heaps. By-and-by the 
municipal fathers extended their patronage to it, and enacted pains 
and penalties on those who should foul it with litter. Its progress in 
popular sympathy continued until to-day it ranks higher in estimation 
than the public park. Its boundaries are jealously guarded against 
encroachment, and its enclosure so hedged with restrictions as to 
make it nearly impossible for such an event to happen. It is chief 
among lands, the rendezvous of the countryside. Children of all 
ages assemble there for recreation and diversion, and golf and cricket, 
hockey and tip-cat, painting and botanising, lounging and sauntering, 
picnicking and sweethearting, are all benefited and assisted by the 
cosmopolitan common, 


JOHN HYDE, 
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DR. JOHNSON'S LANDLORD. 


N Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson,” we read, under date 1766: “I 

returned to London in February, and found Dr. Johnson in 

a good house in Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, in which he had 

accommodated Miss Williams in an apartment on the ground-floor, 

while Mr. Levett occupied his post in the garret: his faithful Frank 
was still attending upon him.” 

To this abode Johnson had removed from his chambers in 
Inner Temple Lane, and it would appear that in Johnson’s Court 
he formally commenced housekeeping for the first time since the 
death of his wife. When we know how severely he suffered from 
the shock of that great bereavement, we can feel no surprise that he 
should long have appeared indifferent to household arrangement. 
Boswell, visiting him in Inner Temple Lane on May 24, 1763, 
says: “It must be confessed that his apartment, and furniture, and 
morning dress, were sufficiently uncouth.” 

So much had this seeming contempt for the convenances 
come to be regarded as a part of Johnson’s character, that the 
alteration manifested in his new establishment excited general 
surprise. This feeling is amusingly illustrated by two passages in 
Boswell’s “ Life.” 

In April, 1773, Boswell records that, “to my great surprise, he 
asked me to dine with him on Easter Day.” 

“T had gratified my curiosity much in dining with Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau while he lived in the wilds of Neufchatel. I had as great 
a curiosity to dine with Dr. Samuel Johnson in the dusky recess of a 
court in Fleet Street. I supposed we should scarcely have knives 
and forks, and only some strange, uncouth, ill-dressed dish ; but I 
found everything in very good order.” 

“ As a dinner here was considered as a singular phenomenon, 
and as I was frequently interrogated on the subject, my readers may 
perhaps be desirous to know our bill of fare. Foote, I remember, in 
allusion to Francis, the negro, was willing to suppose that our repast 
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was black broth. But the fact was that we had a very good soup, 3 
boiled leg of -_ and mana a veal Pie, - a rice — 


* On enn May 13 panes 1 breakfasted with him by in- 
vitation, accompanied by Mr. Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch advocate, 
whom he had seen at Edinburgh, and the Hon. Colonel (now 
General) Stopford, brother to Lord Courtown, who was desirous of 
being introduced to him. His tea, and rolls and butter, and whole 
breakfast apparatus, were all in such decorum, and his behaviour 
was so courteous, that Colonel Stopford was quite surprised, and 
wondered at his having heard so much said of Johnson's slovenliness 
and roughness.” 

In Johnson’s Court the Doctor passed ten of the most interest- 
ing years of his life ; not writing much, but conversing with great 
vivacity, and exhibiting the prowess of the intellectual gladiator. 
Here he continued to hold his morning levees, attended by dis- 
tinguished men of letters. It was while resident here that he had 
his famous audience of the King. From Johnson’s Court he set 
forth in August, 1773, on his memorable “ Journey to the Western 
Islands,” in the course of which he humorously described himself, 
in answer to a Scottish laird, as “ Johnson of that #/&!” 

The feelings with which Boswell regarded the Doctor’s removal 
from Johnson’s Court are touchingly expressed in the following 
passage: “I felt a foolish regret that he had left a court which bore 
his name, but it was not foolish to be affected with some tenderness 
of regard for a place in which I had seen him a great deal, from 
whence I had often issued a better and a happier man than when I 
went in, and which had often appeared to my imagination, while I 
trod its pavement, in the solemn darkness of the night, to be sacred 
to wisdom and piety.” 

To all true Johnsonians, the sometime dwellings of the great 
Doctor possess as much fascination as they did for Boswell. We 
delight to trace his footsteps throughout the metropolis, and to gaze 
with affectionate interest on those spots which have been rendered 
memorable by his sojourn; although most of the houses which 
sheltered him have disappeared. Even in his favourite Fleet Street, 
the houses in which he dwelt for a quarter of a century have all been 
swept away. One who now enters the labyrinthine passage still 
known as Johnson’s Court will find no trace of the No. 7 where 
the Doctor lived from 1766 to 1776. Inner Temple Lane has long 
vanished, and the house in Bolt Court in which Johnson died was 
taken down in the beginning of the last century. No better instance 
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of ‘‘deathless fame” could be cited than the fact that the memory 
of the great writer clings so tenaciously to a thoroughfare in which 
no tiace of his former habitation remains. This is indeed a 
‘“‘mc numentum ere perennius.” 

‘The atmosphere of the entire quarter is, in the words of 
Boswell, “impregnated with the Johnsonian zther.” 

It happens also that the casual association of the names of certain 
persons, in the ordinary relations of life, with that of a great man 
often endows them with a fame which their own efforts could never 
have obtained. To be the landlord or ndlady of an illustrious 
tenant constitutes a title to immortality. Who could forget “Gold- 
smith’s Hostess,” Mrs. Margaret Fleming ? 

Of Johnson’s numerous landlords, the names of two only, the 
first and the last—Mr. Norris, the staymaker, of Exeter Street, and 
Mr. Allen, the printer, of Bolt Court—have been handed down. 
One other, whose name is remembered for certain personal reasons, 
has missed his best chance of immortality through being omitted 
from the pages of Boswell. 

A long-forgotten pamphlet, printed by Henry Pace, 56 High 
Street, Borough, in the year of grace 1784, sets forth at length the 
“Will of Richard Russell, Esq., late of Bermondsey, in the County of 
Surrey,” to which is appended a biographical sketch of the testator 
by Sir Joseph Mawbey, Bart., M.P., one of the executors. 

Mr. Richard Russell, owner of the four houses numbered 7, 8, 
9, and 10, in Johnson’s Court, was a wealthy member of the Corpo- 
ration of Woolstaplers, which has had its head-quarters in and around 
Bermondsey Street for several centuries. In his ‘ London,” Mr. 
Charles Knight says: “In a street called Russell Street, intersect- 
ing Bermondsey Street, the large warehouses of these woolstaplers 
may be seen in great numbers—tiers of ware- or store-rooms, with 
cranes over them ; waggons in the yard beneath ; huge bales filled 
with wool, some arriving, and others departing—these are the 
appearances which a wool warehouse presents.” 

Russell Street, now perhaps more appropriately called “ Tanner 
Street,” but which bore the former appellation for more than a 
century, owed its name to the Mr. Russell in question. His qualities 
may be best characterised by two phrases greatly in vogue among 
his contemporaries. In his personal character Mr. Russell was 
an “original,” and in his business capacity a “notable” man. 
Johnson had long abandoned essay-writing at the period of becom- 
ing this gentleman’s tenant ; otherwise, we can feel no doubt that 
the Doctor, who relished an original, would have left a character- 
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sketch of Mr. Russell equal to his witty presentations of Newbery, 
the publisher, as “Jack Whirler ; and of Colson the mathematician 
as ‘ Gelidus,’” 

In Sir Joseph Mawbey’s biographical sketch, which first 
appeared in the “Gentleman’s Magazine” for November, 1784, we 
have a graphic picture of an eighteenth-century merchant, punctilious 
and exact in business, wary in his monetary transactions, building up 
a fortune by the steady accumulation of small gains; a “warm” 
man, responsible, well-considered, public-spirited. A local magnate, 
dwelling in a substantial house in Bermondsey Street, with its old 
oak-panelling and wainscoted rooms, with his man and two maid- 
servants, “plenty, but no waste!” was the rule in his well-ordered 
establishment. A man of weight amongst his brother wool merchants, 
great at trade-dinners at the famed “ Woolpack Tavern,” he rendered 
them good service on occasion by discounting the bills of those 
“ neighbours of whom he had a good opinion (and they were not a 
few).” For this purpose, he kept a running account of £10,000 at 
his banker’s. ‘As an inhabitant of a large parish, and as a Com- 
missioner of the Pavements and Sewers, he always opposed the 
improper expenditure of public money, and was ever ready to pay 
any sum on such occasions out of his own pocket, rather than put 
the parish or commission to the least charge. It was very much 
owing to him that the latter Commissioners introduced the present 
practice of paying for their own dinners at all the public meetings.” 

In all this we see nothing but those sober and sterling qualities 
which usually gain for men the respect of their fellow-citizens, But 
peculiarities of temper often obscure the lustre of virtues. Sir 
Joseph Mawbey tells us that Mr. Russell “had a cynical turn, which 
led him frequently to oppose the sentiments of others, and that 
rendered him in a degree unpopular.” 

Like Charles Lamb’s “ Elia,” he “sowed doubtful sayings, and 
reaped unequivocal hatred.” 

“Those who knew him best,” says his biographer, “‘ were not 
disgusted with his character, which, though odd, blunt, and singular, 
was sometimes thought entertaining, and always honest.” 

The son of thrifty, careful, methodical parents, Richard Russell 
was, as Sir Joseph tells us, “bred to an economy bordering on 
parsimony.” These worthy people had, in true eighteenth-century 
fashion, striven to bring up their son “in the way he should go,” 
laying down strict rules of conduct, enforcing their lessons by those 
homely proverbs and quaint apophthegms in which our ancestors 
abounded. But their son, although fully impressed with the 
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necessity of industry and assiduity in business, and with a particularly 
keen eye to the main chance, was not content with the humdrum 
life which his parents and many of his neighbours were accustomed 
to lead. 

It is true that Bermondsey was not then the extremely prosaic 
quarter it has since become. It still retained many features of 
peculiar interest. At the southern extremity of Bermondsey Street, 
itself one of the oldest thoroughfares in South London, were to be 
seen many remains of that famous abbey which had been for several 
centuries the “‘ Westminster of South London.” 

The North Gate, resembling that of St. John at Clerkenwell, 
remained intact in Richard Russell’s day; the West Gate still 
existed, but in a more ruinous condition. A large portion of the 
abbey walls, and of the noble mansion called Bermondsey House, 
in which the great Earl of Sussex died, were still to be seen, and 
antiquaries loved to visit the spot, and to muse amidst the scenes of 
departed grandeur. Richard Russell, himself a lover of antiquities, 
must have felt equal pride and pleasure in the associations of his 
native parish, But to a man of expansive temperament the society 
of the place would have appeared far too staid and formal. The 
only place where any amusement was provided for the parishioners 
was the Bermondsey Spa, where an enterprising artist, Mr. Keyse, 
attempted, with but partial success, to establish a sort of minor 
Vauxhall, with concerts and pyrotechnic displays ; adding to its 
other attractions a picture gallery adorned with the productions of 
his pencil. 

Richard Russell longed to participate in other scenes, and, 
therefore, “purchased a Renter’s share of Drury Lane Playhouse, 
to gratify his love of theatricai exhibitions, which, in winter, he 
almost constantly attended.” 

Mrs, Siddons was the goddess of his idolatry, as the following 
extract from a letter inserted by Sir Joseph shows :; 

‘“‘T went to see the two last Acts of ‘ Venice Preserved,’ in which 
she took her leave for the Season in Belvidera; found the House 
quite full: many had gone away for want of Room, but I put my 
head close to the Stage Box, where I very distinctly heard her; 
this, I think, is another Proof of her great Merit, and shows how 
very articulate she speaks ; to be heard in such a Situation by such 
Ears as mine: indeed, the House was very still; all attentive to 
hear, only when she called forth the highest Plaudits ; However, my 
Situation thus lasted but a few Minutes, for a Gentleman came from 
the back Seat of the Box, and went away, and I took his Place, and 
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thus saw, as well as heard, the compleatest Performance, and the 
best Tragedian, I think, of my Time, altho’ I have not forgotten 
Mrs. Cibber, who was a great Favourite of Mine.” 

Although Russell’s education had been “ narrow and con- 
fined, even for a tradesman,” his natural intelligence and spirit of 
inquiry enabled him to overcome this deficiency, and he cultivated 
a taste for reading, being “in particular an admirer of poetical 
compositions,” 

We know, on the authority of Goldsmith, that in those days 
“ pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical glasses” were polite 
diversions and topics of fashionable conversation ; and we are also 
aware that pretensions to connoisseurship were then deemed as 
essential to the character of a man of culture as a dabbling in 
science and familiarity with the “ologies” are now. Mr. Richard 
Russell was not behind his contemporaries in this important respect. 
He studied antiquities, architecture, painting, sculpture, and left a 
valuable collection of scarce books and rare prints. He became a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and so high did his intellectual 
ambition soar that, at the time of his death, he was a candidate for 
the Fellowship of the Royal Society. 

In 1782 he made his appearance as an author, publishing a 
tract entitled : ‘‘ War with the Senses ; or, Free Thoughts on Snuff- 
Taking: by a Friend to Female Beauty.” In this, Sir Joseph 
Mawbey says : “ He has attempted a dissuasive against the practice 
of taking snuff as unwholesome, slovenly, and particularly as injurious 
to female beauty, of which he was always a great admirer.” 

It is natural to suppose that Mr. Russell would have forwarded 
& presentation copy to his former tenant, now residing in Bolt 
Court, and the piquancy of the matter would have regaled Johnson 
as much as Jonas Hanway’s famous “Essay on Tea,” the use of 
which Hanway deprecated on the same grounds, as “injurious to 
female beauty.” 

But, conspicuous as Richard Russell had been in various ways, 
he was destined to make more noise in leaving the world than he 
had ever done whilst living. This was owing to the extraordinary 
provisions of his will, to which alone he owes a place in local history ; 
being mentioned in Manning and Bray’s “ History of Surrey” and 
Thornbury and Walford’s “ Old and New London.” 

Although a native of, and lifelong resident in Bermondsey, he 
directed that his interment should take place in the Parish Church 
of St. John, Horselydown at night, that :— 

“Six young Women, Spinsters, of good Character and Reputation 
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between the ages of Twenty-one and Thirty, be required to support 
my Pall, and that they be dressed in black Silk or Velvet, according 
to the Season of the Year, but all alike ; and that they be apparalled 
with silk Scarves, Favours, and Gloves, and whatever other Trophies 
my Executors shall think proper. 

* And I also desire that Four young Women, Spinsters, dressed in 
White, do wait on the Pall-Bearers, and that, when the Body shall 
arrive at the Church Gate, and from thence to the place where the 
Body shall rest during the service in the Church, they strew flowers 
before the Pall-Bearers.” 

Mr. Russell ordered his executors to pay each of the fair pall- 
bearers £50, and to each maiden strewing flowers £20, these 
payments “not to be considered as part of the funeral expenses.” 

He further desired that the sum of £2,000 should be expended 
on a monument, to be erected in St. John’s Church ; and, in order 
that no dignity might be wanting to this memorial— 

“The further sum of One Hundred Pounds I give to Doctor 
Samuel Johnson, now or late of Bolt Court, Fleet Street, London, 
upon condition he writes an Epitaph to be inscribed on my said 
Monument.” 

This bequest was subsequently revoked in a codicil, the name of 
the “ Reverend John Grose, now of Bethnal Green,” being sub 
stituted for that of Dr. Johnson. With reference to this circumstance 
Sir Joseph Mawbey says :— 

“He was a great admirer of Dr. Samuel Johnson, who had. 
formerly been his tenant. 

“So far from entertaining a wish that such Epitaph should be 
fulsome, he knew enough of Dr. Johnson to be convinced that he 
was less likely than any other man to flatter the dead or the living. 
That he afterwards changed the bequest in favour of the Rev. Mr. 
Grose might, and probably did, arise from the infirm state of Dr. 
Johnson’s health, and from a desire of paying a testimony to the 
talent and ingenuity of a worthy young clergyman, who resided many 
years near him, and with whom he had lived on terms of great 
intimacy and friendship.” 

Mr. Russell bequeathed the entire remainder of his fortune to 
charitable foundations—viz. £ 3,000 tothe Magdalen Hospital, £3,000 
to the Small-Pox Hospital, £3,000 to the Lying-in Hospital, and all 
the residue, after the payment of a few legacies, to the Asylum for 
Female Children. 

The provisions of the will being made known caused a great 
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deal of unfavourable comment ; the people of Bermondsey were 
offended by the selection of the Church of St. John, Horselydown, 
as his last resting-place, in preference to that of his native parish ; 
and they were also scandalised by the omission from the will of all 
mention of his own relations. Local jealousies were aroused, natural 
feelings outraged, and strong resentment excited. Everything 
detrimental to the reputation of the deceased was raked up, and the 
expression of general indignation swelled into a chorus of censure 
and reprobation. The news of the approaching funeral, with all its 
singular ceremonies, spread far and wide, filling the light-fingered 
gentry and lovers of disorder with joyful anticipation. One of the 
clauses of the will showed that the testator had not left the probability 
of this out of his calculations :—- 

“ And I desire that a proper number of people be empioyed to 
attend with lights, and to keep good order and decorum, and more 
especially to prevent the Pall-Bearers and their attendants, and 
others, from being incommoded.” 

Sir Joseph Mawbey then describes the final scene : 

“The funeral processioa proceeded without the least obstacle or 
outrage till it came to the Churchyard, where, and in the Church 
itself, a surprising multitude of both sexes, and all ages, was 
assembled. The singularity of ten virgins attending the funeral of 
an old bachelor, as pall-bearers and strewers of flowers, and their 
dresses, excited the curiosity of the Town in general. -A prodigious 
crowd was assembled, and in it, it is believed, was every pickpocket 
in London. These last placed themselves in the Church and 
Churchyard ; they let the ladies follow the corpse without much 
interruption, but before the mourners and attendants could get out 
of their coaches they closed in, prevented these latter from following 
immediately after the ladies, and plundered almost every well-dressed 
person around them. The confusion in the Church arose principally 
from the immense number of spectators; and it would certainly 
have existed if the corpse of the most popular character had been 
carried for interment, in a manner equally pompous and novel.” 

Mr. Richard Russell had desired, in the language of Sir Thomas 
Browne, to be “ splendid in ashes, and pompous in the grave,” but 
his executors took it upon them to disregard some of his injunctions. 
The proposed monument was never erected, and we read in “ Old 
and New London” that “the Executors are said to have considered 
a payment which they made to the Rev. Mr. Peters for a painting 
of the patron Saint of the Church over the altar, as an equivalent 
compensation.” 
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Sir Joseph Mawbey, Bart., of Botleys, Surrey, whose pamphlet 
we have so freely quoted, was described by Macaulay in his “ Essay 
on Johnson,” as ‘‘a foolish Member of Parliament, at whose speeches 
and whose pigsties the wits of Brookes’s were, fifty years ago, in the 
habit of laughing most unmercifully.” 

It is always necessary to bear in mind Lord Macaulay’s love of 
burlesque description. In Wright’s “Caricature History of the 
Georges ” allusions are made to Sir Joseph’s hobbies, and in Gilray’s 
“ Ancient Concert” the baronet is exhibited, amongst other nota- 
bilities of the day, as performing in the presence of the King. But, 
whatever Sir Joseph’s peculiarities may have been, it is impossible 
not to respect the loyalty with which he vindicated the memory: of 
his deceased friend, “ whose failings,” he said, “have been exagge- 
rated, and whose good qualities have been sunk in general abuse.” 

He attributes Russell’s desire for a costly monument to his 
great fondness for sculpture, and with regard to the bequests to 
institutions says : 

“These several charitable foundations were established in a 
particular manner, for alleviating the distresses of the most helpless 
and amiable part of the creation, and, as he had been a man of some 
gallantry in the earlier part of his life, may we not charitably suppose 
that he intended making retribution to the fair sex by donations 
in their favour most liberal and uncommon? He exerted himself 
much in his lifetime in the establishment of a very useful charity 
—the Surrey Dispensary, of which at the time of his death he was 
one of the patrons, and to which he has given £500 by will.” 

In his letter to “Sylvanus Urban,” accompanying the Memoir, 
Sir Joseph says : 

“TI should ill deserve the good opinion that gentleman always 
entertained of me if I could suffer to pass uncontradicted the 
various false and exaggerated accounts of his character and conduct 
with which the public prints have been filled for some weeks past ; 
and I, therefore, transmit to you the following character, originally 
drawn up by me for the ‘St. James’s Chronicle,’ in which I have 
inserted nothing but what I believe to be true, and that belief is 
founded either on my own personal knowledge or authorities 
I am persuaded I can rely on.” 

These expressions are amply justified by the candour with which 
the narrative is written, and which communicates the impression 
that Sir Joseph Mawbey was essentially a gentleman, and the reverse 
of a fool. 

We feel that, as one of Johnson’s landlords, Richard Russe!l 
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was no less deserving of mention than Norris the staymaker and 
Allen the printer, and it is remarkable that no allusion to him 
occurs in Boswell. We have no doubt lost a great deal through 
Boswell’s absence from London at the time of Russell’s death, as, 
from the biographer’s love of sight-seeing, he would hardly have 
missed such a spectacle as the woolstapler’s funeral. It would also 
be most interesting to know what were the relations between 
Johnson and this eccentric landlord, with whom he must have 
had more than business communication. From Johnson’s love of 
monasteries we should expect that he could not have been indif- 
ferent to the ancient Abbey. We can picture him walking down 
Bermondsey Street in company with Russell, and passing beneath 
that North Gate, through which Henry the Second, with Becket in 
his train, had ridden, and through which Catherine of Valois and 
Elizabeth Woodville, Queens of England, had passed to their last 
resting-place. 
E, T. CLARKE, 
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NEPTUNE'S OCEAN MAIL, 


ROM the earliest period of authentic history sailors have 
sought a means of communication with the loved ones at 

home when danger threatened. A wooden watertight barrel con- 
taining a letter, or letters, was probably the first of Neptune’s mail 
carriers across a lonely sea. In February, 1493, Christopher 
Columbus, in his curious caravel, was almost overcome by a savage 
storm not far from Madeira, and, desirous of ensuring to posterity a 
brief record of his discoveries, he enclosed one within a prepared 
barrel and sent the messenger adrift. Although the message was 
written on a sheet of parchment which was wrapped in a waxed 
cloth, and the whole embedded in a cake of wax, this famous fore- 
runner of Neptune’s mail has never been seen since. In August, 
1848, Captain Bird, R.N., of H.M.S. “ Investigator,” despatched a 
cask containing a written message, which was five weeks later picked 
up by a whaleship and the paper forwarded to the Admiralty. In 
September, 1849, another whaleship found a sealed bottle drifting 
about at sea containing signed documents from Sir John Franklin. 
Unfortunately, they bore date of June 30, 1845, only a few weeks after 
the intrepid Arctic explorer had sailed on his last quest. Mr. James 
Gordon Bennett, of the “New York Herald,” sent out the little 
yacht “Jeannette” by way of Behring Strait to make explorations 
under the gallant De Long, of the United States Navy. She, how- 
ever, got fast in the grip of the relentless ice on September 7, 1879, 
only ten days after entering the Arctic Sea, and remained till crushed 
on June 12, 1881. Before abandoning the “ Jeannette,” Commander 
De Long sewed up an account of her dismal drift in a piece of 
lack rubber, placed the package inside a barrel, and sent away the 
messenger. All hands reached the New Siberia Islands by the aid 
of boats and sledges, and thence proceeded for the Lena delta. 
One boat has not been heard of since ; a second, in charge of Chief 
Engineer Melville, managed to regain civilisation ; and the third, 
under De Long himself, after arriving at the rendezvous, lost all but 
two of her occupants from starvation and exposure. The barrel 
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messenger failed in its mission ; although, in 1884, portions of the 
fittings of the “ Jeannette” were found near Julianshaab, Greenland, 
and thus indicated to Nansen a possible route for the “ Fram.” 
Admiral Markham, ever eager to acquire familiarity with Arctic 
navigation in his earlier years, which he afterwards turned to good 
account as an explorer, made an adventurous trip in the tiny 
“Isbjorn” to Nova Zembla in 1879. At Silver Bay he stumbled 
over a glass bottle half hidden on the beach by soil and small stones. 
Surprised at finding it carefully corked, Admiral Markham broke the 
seal. Inside was a strip of very dirty paper, on which was scribbled 
in Norwegian the following legend: ‘‘ Stopped here for sport in the 
steamer ‘Germania’ to-day. Shot here four reindeer. August gth, 
1891.” Three men had signed this document, fated to remain 
undisturbed for eight years. Andrée, who disappeared while seeking 
to reach the North Pole in a big balloon, is said to have taken with 
him metal flasks of form fitted to withstand ice pressure ; and the 
world has the melancholy satisfaction of knowing that one of these 
members of Neptune’s ocean mail is reported to have been found 
firmly fixed in drift ice at Huravik, on the north-east coast of 
Iceland. 

Bottles soon became regular members of Neptune’s ocean mail 
because they are inexpensive, handy, and reliable. Moreover, 
seamen perceived that these bottle messengers might be utilised in 
determining the direction of sea surface currents ; and Neptune’s ocean 
mail developed into a recognised institution. Of late years the 
United States Hydrographic Office at Washington has issued several 
most interesting supplements to its monthly “ Pilot Chart of the 
North Atlantic,” setting forth recent bottle drifts, together with clear 
and concise explanations. Mr. H. C. Russell, F.R.S., of Melbourne 
Observatory, has also made a detailed study of the drifts of members 
of Neptune’s ocean mail in the Southern Ocean. 

Inhabitants of the Westmanna Islands, when unable to com- 
municate with passing vessels owing to the boisterous combination 
of Neptune and olus, endeavour to get in touch with the outside 
world by means of the bottle post. A letter is placed inside an 
empty bottle, together with a small coin ora cake of tobacco to ensure 
the finder’s services, which is then securely sealed and thrown into 
the sea at the most available part of the coast. Consequent on 
the average drift of the sea surface these messengers generally come 
ashore on the coast of Iceland, often landing at or near the small 
town of Eyrenbakke, on the south-west of the island. In July, 
1890, some passengers on the steamship “Magnetic,” making a 
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photographic excursion from Scotland to Iceland and back, had a 
somewhat similar experience. When the ship was in sight of the 
Westmanna Islands they despatched a specially-prepared bottle 
containing a card and a letter. In January, 1891, this messenger 
was picked up by a steamer anchored at the Loffoden Islands, having 
drifted about nine hundred miles in six months and a half. West- 
manna folk are not by any means the only lonely islanders who 
take advantage of Neptune’s ocean mail. In June, 1895, for 
example, a tin canister was found on the island of Burra, west of 
the Shetlands, which contained four letters for Glasgow, three for 
Harris, and two for England, together with full postage, and a 
note dated St. Kilda, N.B., March 1, 1895, signed Findlay Gillies, 
requesting the finder to forward the letters, as they related to 
important business matters. The distance from St. Kilda to 
Shetland is three hundred miles, and the messenger was three and a 
half months covering the distance. On January 1, 1891, a letter 
for a London lady was put into a goatskin, which was closed, 
inflated, tarred, and thrown into the sea at St. Kilda, after the usual 
manner, in the hope that the messenger would soon reach the 
Scotch coast. For two years it floated about, and eventually was 
found by a fisherman on the coast of Norway. Being unable to 
read English, the finder kept the missive for two more years, and 
then, falling ill, he confessed to a priest and handed it to his care. 
From the priest it passed to the British Consul, thence to Edinburgh, 
and finally reached the lady for whom it was intended in August, 
1895, just four years and a half after being sent away. On the 
seashore at Lower Barvas, on the west side of Lewis, in January, 
1889, a tin box fastened to a float was found by the Deputy 
Receiver of Wreck. Upon breaking open the box four letters were 
discovered, addressed to different persons, and bearing the date 
22nd January, 1889, St. Kilda. This member of Neptune’s ocean 
mail must have leisurely traversed the distance at the rate of about 
half a mile an hour. In August, 1889, there was picked up at 
Deerness, Orkney, a tin vessel in the shape of a top, painted red, 
sealed above a common cork, and neatly got up in details. Painted 
in white around the upper part was the legend, “ A message from 
God inside. Kindly open.” Inside was an International Gospel 
card, bearing on one side the flags of twelve nations, and on the 
other side a text from John iii. 18 in the same languages. There 
was also a booklet of eight pages, entitled “ He was drowned ; I was 
saved.” 

On March 1, 1825, one of the old East Indiamen, the “ Kent,” 
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caught fire while crossing the Bay of Biscay, and all on board 
were within measurable distance of eternity. Major McGregor, 
father of the well-known “ Rob Roy” McGregor, with whom canoe 
voyages were an irresistible passion, happened to be a passenger and 
bethought him of Neptune’s ocean mail. With the wings of the 
angels of death flapping ominously in close proximity the gallant 
Major McGregor calmly wrote the following pathetic message, 
placed it inside an available bottle, and sent his messenger adrift :— 
“The ship ‘The Kent,’ East Indiaman, is on fire. Elizabeth, 
Joanna, and myself commit our spirits into the hands of our blessed 
Redeemer. His grace enables us to be quite composed in the 
awful prospect of eternity. D. W. N. McGregor, rst March, 1825, 
Bay of Biscay.” Fortunately for them a little brig, the ‘‘ Cambria,” 
driven out of her course, with fifty Cornish miners on board, hove in 
sight just in time to rescue 547 of the passengers and crew from the 
burning East Indiaman. Ninety met death either by burning or by 
drowning. Nearly two years had elapsed, and Major McGregor had 
returned to his home in Scotland, when the original note was returned 
to him from Barbados, where it had been found on the beach by 
a bather on September 30, 1826. A melancholy message reached 
England from the ill-fated steamship “London.” Her captain, 
John Bohun Martin, with unconquered soul, although knowing full 
well that he, at any rate, would never again gaze upon the white 
cliffs of Albion, preserved a bold front till the vessel took him down 
to a watery grave. Shortly before his final address to the crew, 
“Boys, you may say your prayers,” a bottle message was despatched 
by a passenger who proved himself not less intrepid than the captain. 
In March, 1866, this messenger from the loved and lost was picked 
up on Brighton beach by Mr. C. D. Elliott, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. It contained a torn envelope, on which was written in 
pencil: “January 11. On board the ‘London.’ We are just 
going down.’ No chance of safety. Please give this to Avonia 
Jones, Surrey Theatre. Gustavus Vaughan Brooke.” The writer, the 
famous actor of the early sixties, went down with the ship while 
resignedly watching the boats leave, well aware that there were not 
sufficient boats to cope with the life-saving requirements. ‘ Women 
and children first ” is always the cry that appeals most forcibly to the 
heart of everyone to whom English is the native language. Upon 
the receipt of this message from the dead, Mrs. Brooke, whose stage 
name was Avonia Jones, recognised the handwriting as that of her 
husband, who had sailed in the “London” to carry out an Australian 
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In November, 1888, a bottle messenger came ashore in Druidge 
Bay from a sailing ship which, by a curious coincidence, was actually 
posted at Lloyd’s on that same day as missing. The message ran as 
follows : “ Barque ‘Cumeria,’ May 9. Should this be picked up 
please tell all my friends that the treatment I am receiving is awful, 
and all the crew say we shall never reach port, the ship is making so 
much water. Westerley, apprentice.” This vessel left the Tyne on 
April 30, 1888, bound for Valparaiso, and, apart from this message, 
no news of her has ever been received, except that she was spoken 
about 1,000 miles north-east of Cape Horn when forty-five days out. 
In 1893 a bottle messenger from a big sailing ship of Liverpool 
was found. The message it contained was as follows: ‘Ship 
* Buckingham,’ 24th November, 1890. Captain killed by a coolie on 
11 October at 12.30, off the Shetland Islands. Ship at present off 
Bermudas, forty-five days from Dundee, bound for New York. All 
well. If found, forward to Fred Seaborne, West Street, Newport, 
Pembroke, South Wales.” This note eventually reached the vessel’s 
owners, and they certified that the handwriting was that of one who 
was an apprentice at the time on board the “ Buckingham ;” the 
facts related were also absolutely true. 

A steamship, the “ Pelican,” sailed on October 12, 1897, from 
Tacoma, Puget Sound, for Taku, China, and, nothing more 
having been heard of her, she was posted at Lloyd’s as missing in 
February, 1898. Her chief officer, Mr. W. J. Patterson, felt elated 
at his promotion to the “ Pelican ;” but his wife is reported to have 
had a presentiment of troublous times, She therefore prevailed 
upon Mr. Patterson to promise her that should any serious accident 
occur to the vessel he would at once take advantage of Neptune’s 
ocean mail and;send her a message by bottle messenger. In June, 
1899, twenty months after the “ Pelican” set out to meet her fate, a 
bottle containing a message from Mr. Patterson was actually picked 
up by the American schooner “Herman” at Portage Bay, Alaska. 
The hasty note, written on a sheet of the Northern Pacific Steamship 
Company’s paper, read as follows: “S.S. ‘Pelican.’ Lat. 50° N. 
Long. 175° W. The ship is sinking. We are leaving her in frail 
boats. Please report us. W. J. Patterson, Chief Officer.” The ship’s 
agents at Tacoma compared the handwriting of this message with 
that of documents signed by Mr. Patterson at their office, and found 
them to be identical. Diligent search was made in the vicinity of 
the bottle messenger’s landing, but no trace, either of the steamer 
or of her boats, could be discovered. On February 9, 1900, how- 
ever, a second bottle messenger turned up at Ukomok Island, about 
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five hundred miles from the position given as that where the vessel 
foundered. In October, 1899, Mr. R. Mattson, owner of the 
barque “Gessner” of Mariehamn, Captain Janson, which left 
Antwerp on January 26, 1899, for Sapelo, Georgia, received through 
the Russian Consulate, from the Board of Trade, a communication 
stating that on April 21 a bottle was found near Bishop Rock con- 
taining the following message : “Ship ‘Gessner,’ of Mariehamn, was 
lost in the Atlantic on 12th February, 1899. Greetings to Aaland 
and my betrothed. She lives in Saltwik, and we shall meet at the 
gate of heaven with the Redeemer. Greet my parents and sister, 
and we also shall meet with God in heaven. It is so hard to part, 
very hard. J. T. Holmberg, Second Mate.” The owners were 
aware that a second mate named John Theodor Holmberg shipped 
in the “ Gessner” on October 8, 1898. 

Captain A. Simpson, of the Aberdeen White Star Line steamship 
“ Moravian,” trading between London and Australia, has had a varied 
experience with bottle messengers, extending over a long series of 
years. It is his practice to present every finder of a bottle messen- 
ger sent adrift by him with a copy of Froude’s “ Oceana ;” and he has 
had about 200 returned, from every part of the world. A humorous 
letter from Captain Simpson with respect to his bottle messages 
appeared in 1889 in the columns of “ Ally Sloper:” ‘Dear Ally,” 
wrote Captain Simpson, “I herewith enclose a specimen copy of one 
of your watch coupons, which has been regularly forwarded to you 
every day at noon in an ‘ Unsweetened’ bottle (contents extracted 
of course), duly sealed, with the ship’s position and date. .. . These 
bottles, in the ordinary course of the currents, should be landed on 
some part of the known or unknown world. . . . You may hear any 
day of your coupons turning up, and when the French cut the canal, 
and let the waters of the Atlantic flood the Sahara, you may 
receive a surprise, even from Timbuctoo.” 

In August, 1872, if we may accept the published report as 
accurate, a dismasted derelict vessel, the “‘ Glenalvon,” was fallen in 
with by the schooner “ Lancaster ” in mid-Atlantic. Captain Martin, 
of the latter vessel, lowered a boat and boarded the stranger. Six 
skeletons were found about her decks, but not a scrap of food. 
An open Bible lay on the cabin table, face downwards, together with 
a revolver having two chambers loaded, and a bottle containing a 
scrap of paper on which was written: “ Jesus, guide this to some 
helper. Merciful God, don’t let us perish.” The captain’s body 
was found in his berth, and he had apparently been too weak to 
send this bottle messenger adrift. Several letters were scattered 
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over the captain’s bed, one of which was addressed to “ Dear Kate” 
from Martinique, and signed “ Robert C. Hart.” The bodies were 
reverently committed to the deep and the vessel left to her solitary 
drift. Picture for one moment the terrible trial of a shipmaster thus 
situated. Day after day the despairing men would have scanned 
the horizon for a passing sail; gradually the effects of starvation 
proved too powerful for the sailors ; and eventually the master alone 
remained to watch for that help which came too late. In March, 
1885, when about 200 miles from Point de Galle, the steamship 
“ Ashton” came up with a raft, made out of bamboo cane, which 
bore upon it the dead body of amanandtwo books. One of the crew 
secured the books by the aid of a boat-hook, and on opening them 
the contents appeared to be set forth in Hindustani. Soon after- 
wards the finder developed choleraic symptoms, so the books were 
at once thrown overboard. Shortly there was published an in- 
teresting short story of the sea from the facile pen of Mr. Clark 
Russell based upon this curious specimen of Neptune’s ocean mail. 
Novelists of repute have, quite naturally, turned the bottle messenger 
to some account when telling us of the things whereof we know they 
were not and could not be so. The late Sir Walter Besant, in 
“The Captain’s Room,” tells a delightful story with respect to 
the picking up of a bottle messenger by a country craft on her way 
from Calcutta to Moulmein. A slender roll of paper, tied round 
with a green ribbon, contained the information that the steamship 
“Philippine,” Captain Rex Armiger, was hard and fast on a 
merchant-marring rock, in dire distress. Needless to relate, this 
message, addressed to his sweetheart, led to the repatriation of 
Captain Armiger, despite the fact that the geographical position 
indicated was at least open to doubt. Enoch Arden in the soul- 
stirring recital would probably have had less suffering, and 
Robinson Crusoe might have robbed millions of English lads of 
many hours’ delight, had they bethought them to take advantage 
of Neptune’s ocean mail. Even the denizens of the deep assist in 
this service, if all we read be true. In February, 1897, some fish- 
curers at Buckie, Banffshire, were surprised by the appearance of a 
corked lemonade bottle inside a huge codfish they had opened. A 
message it contained ran as follows: “Schooner ‘ Ulusio’ foundered 
eighty-six miles off Dunnet Head. God help us! J. Clower, Ghent, 
Lerwick.” 

Anonymous letters occasionally pass through the post in this 
country, and hoaxes by bottle messengers seem to afford amuse- 
ment to persons quite unmindful of the pain caused thereby to 
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friends and relatives of those concerned. Some years ago there was 
found a bottle close to the entrance of the river Mersey which gave 
rise to considerable anxiety. It contained a circumstantial account 
of the foundering of the steamship “ Great Britain,” with the loss of 
all her passengers and crew. Fortunately the “Great Britain” was 
spoken a few days later, and the report thereof allayed the fears of 
those at home. The offer of a substantial reward failed to disclose 
the sender of this insensate message. When H.M.S. “ Atalanta” 
disappeared during a passage across the Atlantic a similar hoaxing 
bottle messenger was picked up at about the same spot. In April, 
1890, a bottle reached the Cornish coast containing a message 
purporting to come from a New York banker who had been a 
passenger on the well-known Atlantic liner “ Erin,” which had dis- 
appeared some months previously. 

Only a small percentage of the members of Neptune’s ocean 
mail fulfil their allotted task. Barnacles gather on them, heavy seas 
smash them on making the land where rocks abound, and some 
remain unnoticed on a lonely beach remote from the busy haunts of 
men. Public attention having been called to Neptune’s ocean 
mail by the work of the United States Hydrographic Office, the 
Deutsche Seewarte, and the Australian authorities, the future will 
probably indicate a larger meed of success in delivery, notwith- 
standing the many and various causes conspiring together to hinder 
the messengers. Mr. Clement Wragge, of Ben Nevis fame, when a 
passenger on board the sailing ship ‘“‘ Hesperus,” between Australia 
and England, in 1878, despatched 150 bottle messengers. Only 
half a dozen were ever heard of again. 

Regarded as indicators of ocean currents, the members of 
Neptune’s ocean mail have helped to determine the general drift of 
the sea surface, as also the close connection between winds and 
currents. The Hereditary Prince of Monaco, in his yacht “ L’Hiron- 
delle,” spent much time and money in attempting to determine the 
surface drift of the North Atlantic Ocean by the aid of ocean mes- 
sengers. He employed metallic spheres, barrels, and bottles in 1885, 
bottles only in 1886, and glass floats in 1887. From the Prince’s ex- 
periments it is concluded that the currents in the Bay of Biscay are 
not what earlier inquirers have led us to believe. Apparently the 
messengers of Neptune’s ocean mail despatched by the Prince 
prove that the waters of the Gulf Stream extension split at Ushant. 
One portion proceeds up the English Channel ; while the remainder 
enters the Bay of Biscay, travels southward, skirting the coast of 
France, and finds an outlet to the westward by following the north 
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coast of Spain. Further experiments with bottle messengers made 
by Lieutenant Hautreux, French Navy, confirm this view. North of 
the Azores the easterly sea surface drift due to the prevailing wind and 
the Gulf Stream spreads out in the form of a fan, so that bottle 
messengers sent off anywhere in the vicinity of the Azores may come 
to land at any point between Cape Finisterre and Norway’s North 
Cape. As a rule, bottle messengers in the North Atlantic travel from 
west to east in the higher latitudes, from north to south between the 
parallel of Finisterre and the Tropic of Cancer, from east to west in 
the tropics, and from south to north on the western side of the 
ocean. The Labrador current coming down inshore of the Gulf 
Stream, and the drift of higher latitudes from Newfoundland to 
Norway, frequently hinder bottle messengers from completing the 
whole circle of the Atlantic. A bottle from the American ship 
“* Lady Montague,” thrown overboard with a message when eight 
miles north-east of Ascension, on October 15, 1820, was picked up 
on the west coast of Guernsey on August 6, 1821. A bottle 
messenger from the “St. Enoch” despatched on July 30, 1893, when 
in 8° N., 24° W., was drifted westward past the West India Islands, 
and eventually found a resting-place in the Shetlands, after a journey 
of 7,800 miles. On July 12, 1892, while at the entrance to the 
Strait of Belle Isle in the steamship “Sarnia,” that well-known 
author, Mr. J. E. Muddock, sent away an ordinary soda-water bottle 
containing a message. It was picked up on the coast of Norway, 
485 days later, after a drift of 4,000 miles to the north-west. A 
bottle messenger sent off by Mr. C. McLean from Paddock Hull, 
Massachusetts, on September 1, 1887,was next heard of as having been 
found on the beach near San Fernando, Spain, on February 28, 1892. 
Another member of Neptune’s ocean mail came ashore on August 
9, 1895, at Hirtshals, Denmark, and the message was forwarded to the 
Customs authorities at Lerwick. It had been sent by a Shetlander, 
a passenger on board the steamship “ Lake Ontario,” when in 54° N., 
46° W., on August 31, 1893, and had occupied two years in covering 
2,000 miles. 

Bottle messengers in the South Atlantic, setting out within five 
degrees of the equator, generally pass north-west of Cape St. Roque 
and onwards into the North Atlantic. If despatched from a more 
southern latitude they will usually come ashore on the east coast of 
South America. Still further south, on the southern side of the 
South Atlantic anti-cyclonic wind system, bottle messengers travel to 
the eastward. Mrs. A. W. Warn, wife of Captain Warn, of the 
sailing ship “ Rimac,” of Liverpool, being much interested in ocean 
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currents, frequently sends off bottle messengers. One despatched by 
Mrs. Warn on August 17, 1896, in 35° S., 152° E., with a message 
addressed to the United States Hydrographer at Washington, 
eventually arrived at its destination. It was found on May 9, 1899, 
on the Queensland coast, halfway between Brisbane and Mary- 
borough ; and the United States Hydrographer, in acquainting Mrs. 
Warn of the fact, took occasion to express his appreciation of her 
co-operation in the investigation of ocean currents. On June 18, 
1896, the captain of the “Lord Ripon,” then in 52° S., 54° W., 
sent off a member of Neptune’s ocean mail containing a message 
addressed to Mr. Russell, F.R.S., of Sydney Observatory. On 
March 18, 1899, this messenger turned up at Cape York, in the 
extreme north of Australia, having been two years and nine months 
making a journey of 9,560 miles. Another sent off from the ship 
“J. H. Lubken” on February 5, 1892, in 4° S., 86° W., reached 
Queensland, in 15° 44’ S., 145° 27’ E., on September 30, 1894, 
thus affording an excellent example of the westerly drift of the sea sur- 
face caused by the easterly wind of the South Pacific area of high 
barometer. A bottle-drift chart issued by Mr. Russell shows that 
several sent away at different dates over the area comprised by lines 
joining Amsterdam Island, Kerguelen, and the Crozets, all reached the 
shore either at New Zealand or Australia. On the northern side of 
the South Indian Ocean, many bottles seit off between 10° S. and 
20°S., from 100° E. to 80° E., came ashore on the east coast of Africa. 
Many other instances might be given of the successful work carried out 
by Neptune’s ocean mail; but sufficient has been written to show 
that messages of this nature are both useful and interesting. 


WM, ALLINGHAM. 
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FOLKLORE JOTTINGS. 


I.—Movuse MyTHs. 


HE mouse does not play a very dignified part in modern 
times. He is classified as vermin, treated usually to poison 

more or less virulent, or to the tender mercies of various kinds of 
traps laid to catch him. If he has anything to pride himself upon, 
it is merely the fact that maidservants, and often their mistresses, 
regard him with a terror worthy of a Jarger beast ; and that many 
persons keep cats solely for the purpose of waging war against him. 
But in this matter the world has departed from its ancient traditions. 
The position of the mouse in mythology is a very important one, 
and one on which the little creature might still reflect with pride. A 
special name of Apollo, as mentioned by Homer, was Apollo 
Smintheus, which means “lord of the mice ;” and we often find the 
mouse given as the symbol of the god. Sometimes Apollo is 
represented with the mouse in his hand; more often the animal is 
at his feet. The connection apparently had its birth in Asia Minor, 
not in Greece ; and it is practically certain that the idea had its rise 
in totemism. The very name Smintheus was applied to different 
localities, just as in Teutonic lands we find many places bearing the 
affix of Wolf or Raven. #lian, speaking of Hamaxitus in the 
“Troad,” says: “In the temple of Apollo Smintheus mice are 
nourished, and food is offered to them at the public expense ; and 
white mice dwell beneath the altar.” But at this very time the cultus 
of the mouse must have been in its decline; it was, as we sce, 
already subordinated to anthropomorphic ideas. Apollo was now 
the god; the mouse had become merely his attendant. At a period 
far earlier the mouse itself would have been the divinity. Many of the 
Mosaic regulations against certain beasts as being unclean were simply 
an effort to combat lingering traces of totemism—that long-lived 
reverence for special creatures as being tribal or family ancestors, 
Among other unclean creeping things, the Israelites were forbidden 
to eat the mouse. In Babylon the mouse had been eaten ceres 
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monially ; but this does not quite prove that it was worshipped ; 
though the eating of a beast was often a feature of decaying totemism— 
just ascannibalism was frequently astrictly religious, and not Epicurean, 
process. It does not appear whether mouse worship was originally 
Semitic or Aryan ; possibly it was both. We certainly find it in 
the Aryan myths of India. Rudra, the thunder god, a kind of 
Hindu Apollo, was a special patron of the mouse: “ Thy animal is 
the mouse, O Rudra!” says one of the Vedas. The shrew-mouse 
was worshipped in Egypt. Different stories have been invented to 
account for early reverence for the mouse—stories of how armies 
were saved by mice gnawing the bowstrings of their enemies, and 
similar traditions, which may have had a slight substratum of fact; 
but the worship of this and other creatures whom we now contemn 
is far more easily explained by the totemistic theory. Speaking of 
the early Peruvians, Garcilasso says that there was not an animal, 
however vile and filthy, that they did not worship as a god. This 
was before the coming of the Incas, who, when they conquered the 
country, did not so much endeavour to do away with all the older 
superstitions as to embrace and pervade them with their own superior 
sun worship. Christianity did much the same in our own land ; in fact, 
it could do nothing else. Egyptian and Hellenic mythologies would 
have faced the same necessity. ‘The superstitious notions, degraded 
as they were, formed so inherent a part of the people that they 
could not be eradicated by any hasty process ; it was far easier to 
adopt them and give them the veneer of a loftier faith, The mouse 
myth must have been adopted after this fashion, and made a part of 
religions whose general tendencies were far more philosophic. The 
myth did not die, but throve and became again vital during 
the Middle Ages. By some means the mouse became a symbol of 
the human soul. We find this idea in the legend of Bishop 
Hatto and his Mouse Tower on the Rhine ; but the story itself, as 
applied to the Bishop, is fictitious, though the Bishop himself is not. 
It was probably a spite against the Church that caused the tale to 
be attached to this and other clergymen. It is related of a Swiss 
nobleman that during a famine, finding the presence of numerous 
clamouring poor a nuisance, he invited these to gather in a great 
barn, to which he set fire. While the air was ringing with their 
cries, he exclaimed merrily, “Hear how the rats and mice are 
squealing!” Shortly after he was assailed by a swarm of mice; 
and to escape from these he took up his residence in a castle situated 
in the midst of Lake Constance. Hither the mice pursued him, and 
rested not till they had gnawed all the flesh from his bones. It is 
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said that traces of his castle may still be seen in the bottom of the 
lake. The same tale is told in many different versions and of many 
different localities. In one case the rats came in behalf of St. 
Clement, and worked vengeance on a man who had wronged that 
saint ; and in this instance the doomed man had actually suspended 
his bed from the ceiling in order to place himself out of reach of 
the hungry swarms. Another saint with whom the mouse is 
associated is St. Gertrude, the patroness of souls when they first 
depart from the body; and, suggestively enough, her symbol is a 
mouse. The Teutonic Holda, who performed the same office for 
the souls of women in Norse mythology, is also represented as 
leading an army of mice. It is evident that, both here and in 
Christian art, we have the mouse as a type of the soul. Similarly 
there is the story of the Piper of Hamelin and the rats that followed 
his piping. Mr. Baring-Gould even thinks that the saying, “rats 
desert a falling house” (or a sinking ship), had its origin in this old 
mythical connection with the soul; and he also thinks that such 
tales as that of Bishop Hatto may have originated in the old pagan 
practice of human sacrifice. If a country were infested by mice or 
rats, it would have tallied with heathen notions to make a sacrifice 
to the rat deity. Under exactly similar circumstances we find that 
the Philistines “ made five golden mice as an offering to the Lord.” 
Some of those who remember the days when magic-lanterns were a 
novelty, recollect that a popular slide used to represent a mouse 
issuing from the mouth of a sleeping man, and going into it again. 
Whatever may have been the origin of this conception as a 
humorous representation for entertainment, the idea is a very ancient 
one. A Black Forest legend tells of a miller who lay down to sleep. 
During his slumber a servant noticed a mouse run out of his mouth. 
He drove the little creature away, but by doing so was unconsciously 
preventing his master’s spirit from returning to his body ; the miller 
therefore never awaked. According to another similar legend, the 
mouse was probably going in search of drink ; for a Bohemian tale 
tells of a labourer falling asleep while his comrades went in search 
of a drinking-well. While he continued sleeping a white mouse 
ran out of his mouth, went to the spring and drank, and then 
returned and entered the sleeper again. A Thuringian story refers 
to a servant girl. While sitting with some companions she fell 
asleep. Presently they noticed a red mouse creep from her mouth 
and run out of the window. One of them immediately tried to 
rouse the slumbering girl, but failed to do so; they then carried 
her away, probably to lay her on her bed. Before Jong the mouse’ 
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returned, and appeared to be seeking desperately for the girl. Not 
succeeding in finding her, it disappeared ; and the girl died. It is 
possible that some dim memories of this idea of the mouse being 
the soul of man or woman may be at the root of the dread of mice 
which we find in persons otherwise courageous enough. But the 
dread of the little creature has survived the reverence long paid to 
it. Sometimes it is retained by boys as a pet ; more often it is 
sacrificed to the gods of the domestic hearth. If we now seek to 
find a type of the soul in the animal creation, we are not likely to 
select the mouse. 


II.—WaATER-SPIRITS, 


“Every mythology of which we have any record has an abundant 
supply of tales about water-sprites, whether of the sea or of rivers 
and lakes. We need not go to Greece for stories of sirens and 
naiads ; later European mythology can give us equally interesting 
and less familiar instances. ‘The mermaid has been sufficiently dealt 
with ; she has struck the fancy of poets and romancers to so great 
an extent as to have become absolutely conventional. But Teutonic, 
Celtic, and Slavic myths can tell us of stranger creatures still—of 
neckars and kelpies and Undines and wilis. Water in itself was 
worshipped of old time, and the imagination of man gave it in- 
habitants of striking and varied characteristics. Christianity found 
this propensity so deeply rooted that it could only give a faint 
Christian colour to the superstition ; the well already sacred became 
the holy well, the saint’s well. Sacrifices were actually offered to 
rivers in the darker ages, and there can be no doubt that these 
sacrifices were sometimes human beings. The spirit of the waters, 
whatever its nature or its name, was supposed to lure men to de- 
struction; no person was accidentally drowned without it being 
thought that the water-sprite had dragged or lured him down. The 
idea lingers in the old couplet that clings to the river Dart : 


River of Dart, River of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart ; 


and other rivers have similar traditions. Sometimes the water-spirit 
is like the genuine mermaid ; more often she is a beautiful woman, 
without the unattractive fishy appendage, but with the long hair and 
.the comb. Such as these are the Russian zusdé/ki—lovely girls with 
garlanded hair, bathing or sunning themselves by lakeside and river. 
The Poles call them wilis, the Servians vilas ; and with their beauty 
they lure men into the deep. Sometimes they become wedded to 
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mortals, like the mermaid of ballad-lore, bearing children and living 
li] happily until something reminds them of their water-home, or the 
Hil husband does something that compels their return. Not many of 
| the water-sprites seek to become domesticated in this fashion ; if 
they have their earthly lovers, it is usually only to beguile them to 
their death. They allure them with beautiful singing, or with 
playing on wild strange instruments ; they weave rushes and sedge 
round the feet of bathers, so as to hold them down in the watery 
embrace. In Norway there is a spirit named the /ossegrim, which 
lays itself out as an instructor in music ; a sacrifice of a white he-goat 
must be given to him. If the sacrifice is fat and pleases him, says 
Grimm, “the fossegrim clutches hold of the player’s right hand, and 
guides it up and down till the blood starts out of the finger-tips ; 
then the pupil is perfect in his art, and can play so that the trees 
shall dance and torrents in their fall stand still.” Fruit and bread 
used to be thrown into the river Diemel on one day yearly, because 
on that day the water-nix was supposed to claim its victim—like the 
river Dart ; and it is said that the river Saale claims a victim every 
Walpurgis Night. On that night people used to avoid going near the 
| river. When the bodies of drowned men in Sweden could not be 
recovered, it was thought that they had been carried to the home of 
the sea-wife. Usually these spirits are represented as doomed to 
perdition, but as longing for salvation, which they are sometimes 
| able to receive at human hands. The Norse fossegrim used to 
| demand such a boon in return for teaching the fiddle. Matthew 
| Arnold has given us one version of a tale which has survived in 
i many different forms. A variant of the tale tells how two boys, 
i | playing by the side of a stream, saw a nix or neck with a harp in his 
hands. They said, “Why do you sit and play here? You know 
| that you can never be saved.” Weeping bitterly, the neck threw 
i! away his harp and disappeared in the waves. Returning to their 
home, the boys. told their father, who was a priest, what had 
happened to them. The father said, “ You have done wrong to this 
poor neck. Go back and comfort him, and tell him that he may be 
saved.” So the boys returned to the river, and found the neck wail- . 
ing on its banks. They said, “Do not cry so, poor neck; father 
says that your Redeemer liveth also.” With joy the neck took up 
his harp again, and played beautifully upon it till late into the night. 
Sometimes the nix was supposed to take the shape of a foal, and to 
tempt children to ride upon its back; it would then plunge with 
them into the waves, Smaller, and perhaps more attractive, water- 
maidens were represented as sitting upon the leaves of water-lilies. 
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The sea-horse, or water-bull, is a very different creature ; in Teutonic 
tales it is said that he may sometimes be caught and harnessed to 
the plough, but he is a difficult beast to manage. Most Scottish 
lakes have their tradition of a water-bull. In a conversation 
recorded by Campbell we have the following: “ My father’s brother 
was a herd, and he was herding at the end of that loch, and he saw 
the water-bull coming out of the water ; he was close to him. He 
was an ugly beast, not much more than the size of a stirk, rough 
and blue-grey.” In one Highland legend a water-bull saves a girl 
from being carried off by a rejected lover. The water-horse and 
kelpie are also familiar fancies in Celtic Scotland. So circumstantial 
were old stories of water-horses that it is said sportsmen visiting the 
Highlands have actually gone in chase of them. Campbell believed 
the myth to be a survival of some imaginary water-god. The Isle of 
Man has also its water-bulls and water-horses, very similar to those 
of Scotland. Waldron tells us that a neighbour of his, whose fields 
were much visited by a water-bull, gathered his men together and 
hunted into the water ; and Train gives similar accounts. But the 
genuine water-beast of superstition seems to have been able to 
assume any shape at will. Perhaps these beasts do not exactly 
come under the heading of water-sprites. 

There are still surviving charms and spells against the power of 
water-spirits. One such is a Norwegian verse, to be quoted against 
the nix ; it embodies the superstition that steel is a proof against 
evil spirits : 

Nick, nick, needle in water ! 


The Virgin Mary casts steel in the water : 
Thou sink, I flee, 


Bathers thought it a safeguard to use such charms as this. But 
water-sprites were sometimes kindly and ready to bestow gifts. 
Stories of women having been summoned to act as midwives to 
spiritual beings are not uncommon in folklore; and we find in 
Luther’s “ Table Talk” a story of a midwife being fetched to attend 
a nix in the river Mulda. She received no injury from her descent 
below the water. Sometimes it is asserted that the death of the 
human being who is lured into the water by a nix is not due to the 
malevolence of that sprite; it is merely the accident of human exist- 
ence that it cannot survive below water, and the river-sprite com- 
passionately takes the souls of drowned men to his home. In 
Scandinavian mythology the goddess Ran was said to receive the 
souls of drowned persons, drawing them to herinanet. A more 
curious Teutonic fancy tells of a water-spirit keeping the souls of 
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drowned persons “in pots turned upside down ;” a peasant 
arrives, who tips these pots over, and the souls all escape. The 
strange cries that superstitious imagination sometimes hears at night 
are supposed to come from nixes, and they are held to foretell death 
by drowning. So, too, in North Cornwall weird cries are heard 
around the river Gannel from some spirit that haunts that desolate 
coast ; and country-folk dreaded to pass that dreary ford when these 
cries could be heard—even though they were but the voices of 
seafowl. 
ARTHUR L. SALMON. 
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THE IJSLE IN THE MORASS, AND 
ITS REMARKABLE TRADITIONS. 


) ATFIELD CHACE, not very far from Doncaster, is certainly 

one of the most interesting big “ bits” of Yorkshire. King 
Edwin, the first Christian king of Northumbria, had a summer 
palace here; here, too, he was slain in battle by Penda and 
Ceadwalla. Prince Hatfield, brother to Edward the Black Prince, 
was born in the parish in 1336 ; and twenty years later Edward 
Balliol was having fine sport on the royal chace—the largest one in 
England, containing within its limits about 180,000 acres of land, 
water, common, fen, and morass. Endless programmes of pleasure 
were prepared for Henry VIII. on this royal domain. For hundreds 
of years kings and their nobles hunted its stags and hinds. The 
trapper, the viper-catcher, and the fowler found unlimited sport. 
Up to a comparatively recent date the bittern and the avocet 
frequented the Chace ; among other uncommon visitors being the ruff, 
reeve, redshank, and godwit. To-day the low bush of cotton-grass, 
sweet gale, sundew, andromeda, whortleberry, bracken, and ling 
presents a beautiful ground picture, as absorbing in its way as the 
breezy mountain and fell. 

Three miles, as the plover flies, south-east of Hatfield Church 
there is an arable oasis of about sixty acres slightly raised above the 
marshy level of Hatfield Moor. According toa survey taken in 1607 
this island of Lindholme contained “twelve trees, all oaks.” At 
that time, and for two centuries after Cornelius Vermuyden had 
completed his Herculean drainage scheme, Lindholme was actually 
more difficult of access than the stormy Hebrides, and the marshes 
by which it was surrounded were less trodden than the shifting sands of 
Arabia. Even in the time of a great drought a dry surface of moss 
would not infrequently conceal a deep pit of swamp, where the 
adventurer, in spite of his traditional yard-long bog shoes, would 
immediately sink up to his waist. In the time of a great flood 
Lindholme was accessible by boat; when the morass was 


macadamised by King Frost communication with it generally 
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became possible on foot. Some idea of the danger lurking around 
these marshes will be gathered from the fact that they would rise and 
fall according to the pressure of the four or five rivers as they poured 
into the Levels, and flowed along or percolated beneath. 

At one time the belt of morass which encompassed Lindholme 
measured fifteen miles in circumference. In a sense it was the 
inviolate holy island—a refuge for hermits from, it is supposed, the 
sixth century to the time of Vermuyden. All sorts of wild stories are 
circulated about a certain William de Lindholme, who does the most 
ridiculous and contradictory things. I have heard him claimed as a 
Saxon “ hero,” though it is safer to make him contemporaneous with 
Henry VI. It is impossible to give him a character, for while local 
poets have whitewashed it, tradition-mongers have blackwashed it, 
and given us a giant hermit absolutely barren of religious feeling—a 
sort of Prospero or Paracelsus, endowed with powers supernatural 
and in league with infernal spirits. In the benighted ages, and 
among superstitious folk of the nineteenth century, it was supposed 
that evil spirits in tangible form, who could be handled, tethered, 
and even sold, lurked in noisome marshes and fens. If ballad be 
true, the devil used to lived in this world on very familiar terms 
with its inhabitants. Did not St. Dunstan grasp his nose with a pair 
of red-hot tongs? Did not Martin Luther fling an inkstand at his 
head? Belial vanished from the scene when the era of much 
writing, printing, and reading set in. I have, however, come across 
country folk who regard the name of William de Lindholme with 
superstitious dread. Unhappily for the author who would have all 
illustrious personages as clearly defined as a statue, De Lindholme is 
a trinity of persons with three different settings. I find him alluded 
to as a human devil by the superstitious country folk, as a good 
hermit by De la Pryme (the local historian), and by the hard-headed 
tillers of the soil as the clever son of a farmer who lived a very 
natural life at Lindholme with his father and mother. 

Here is a tangled skein of tradition scarcely worth the trouble of 
trying to disentangle. The romancist makes William de Lindholme 
a comparatively modern man—a son of the squire of Linthwaite, 
in fact—loving one Leila Ventager, and losing her. World-sick 
and world-hating, he repairs him to a witch, and gets an introduction 
to the wicked spirits, who pursue him to Lindholme, where he 
devotes his days to works of evil. One Walter Greaves, of Haxey Hall 
Garth, who had set out to see his sweetheart, Jenny Scott, of Barnby 
Dun, lost his way on the landmarkless waste, but eventually got to 
Lindholme—God knows how—where he was detained by the occupant, 
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William. For date we are given the year 1435. William was 
attired in a trapper’s commodities, of which the belt was worn out- 
side and the fur next to the skin. The tunic was sewn together 
with the strong rind of rushes, so were his trousers, and both bound 
to his body with vegetable thongs. In his girdle were stuck a 
formidable knife, a hook, and an axe. He wore on his head a hairy 
cap of polecat skins, and his matted hair and beard were of great 
length. The romancist says that when De Lindholme’s first, last, 
and only love was wedded to another, the happy bride and bride- 
groom found their way to his cell for his blessing, upon which 
occasion he gave both bride and groom a “‘stirrup-cup,” which he 
had poisoned. On their departure he felt so utterly miserable that 
he drank the remainder of the poisonous potion to its dregs, after 
which he descended into the grave which he had previously made, 
and pulled a huge coffin-cover of stone down upon it. The bride 
and bridegroom both died that night. Suspicion being directed to 
the tenant of Lindholme, a hired assassin went in quest of him, but 
William could not be found. 

To my mind this is mostly rubbish, and I cannot do better than 
set against it the version of Abraham de la Pryme, F.R.S., the old 
antiquary of Dutch extraction, who wrote a history of Hatfield, and 
who held the perpetual curacy of Thorne. He puts William de Lind- 
holme before us in a very estimable light, and writes a descriptive 
poem of thirty lines. In the GENTLEMAN’s Macazine for January, 
1747, there appeared an article on Lindholme by George Stovin, J.P., 
of Crowle, accompanied with an engraving of the west prospect of a 
“stud-bound” or timber-framed cell, and the poem mentioned by 
De la Pryme. It seems that in 1727, about a hundred years after 
Vermuyden had drained the Levels, Samuel Wesley, then Rector of 
Epworth, and the said George Stovin, found their way to Lindholme 
on foot, afterwards confessing that the morass, even under improved 
conditions, was crossed only with serious difficulty, attended by 
danger. They found this stud-bound cell to have a raised space at 
the east end, on which stood a hewn stone altar, while below there 
was a cellar cut out of sand, pebbles, and alluvial deposit, showing 
that an arm of the sea once reached this spot. To the “twelve trees, 
all oaks,” of 1607 had come birches, alders, willow and gorse-bushes, 
wild barley, oats, and peas. A well four or five yards deep was 
found—a well of the purest spring water, although the water of the 
surrounding morass was quite coffee-coloured. At the west end of the 
building were found a beaten piece of copper, a peck of hemp-seed, 
a tooth, and, beneath a flat freestone slab 8} feet in length, the skull, 
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thigh, shin-bones, and some vertebrz of a male skeleton. We seem 
to have proof here afforded that Lindholme was at one time the 
abode of a solitary individual who, like St. Robert of Knaresborough, 
buried himseif in the enclosure of his cell. Tradition says that 
William de Lindholme prepared his own sepulchre, and lay down in 
it when in sorrowful moods. There may, of course, be a good deal 
of truth in this, and it is probable that either he or some other 
recluse buried himself by jerking down a wood prop which sup- 
ported the huge gravestone mentioned in a leaning position, thus 
being both his own gravedigger and sexton. 

A Leeds weekly newspaper published an extraordinary romance, 
entitled ‘‘ The Magical Dutchman,” during the last three months of 
1896. It dealt entirely with this part of the world, one of the 
supposed many recluses of Lindholme playing an important part 
therein. There is abundant scope for the novelist in this part of 
the country, but the novelist’s methods are so often to be deprecated 
that it is dangerous to incite him to deal with local history and 
legend. When I was at Lindholme last year some very superstitious 
old folk had found shelter from the world there. The farm-bailiff 
could read his Bible, though not a newspaper or a letter. His 
equally superstitious son pioneered me all round the little estate of 
about sixty acres. Mr. Wright (squarson and M.P. of Lindholme !) 
had a hundred pheasants and a score or more of young guinea-fowl, 
and this young man had charge of them. The Hall—a fairly hand- 
some farm—covers the site of the stud-bound dwelling found by 
Wesley and Stovin in 1727. There are numerous outbuildings. In 
one stuffy place a repulsive-looking character sat beside a hot fire ; 
him I set down as the calf-doctor. We went up some creaking 
stairs to a lofty granary, where my cicerone mounted a wood bin, 
and brought down a round basket containing the vertebre and 
thigh-bones of a man of quite ordinary size. Their history is tra- 
ditional, but I very much question that Wesley and Stovin would 
leave any part of their interesting finds behind them. The skull, 
which had been found at the same time, eventually reached a 
Manchester museum—so it is, at least, said ; but I talked with a man 
who averred that he had had “ Billy Lindum’s” skull on his own 
head, like a lass with her “ potrimole” basket, and he represented 
the skull as being three-quarters of an inch thick. I asked the 
farm-bailiff’s son, How was I to know that these were William’s own 
bones ? when I received proof of it in these terms: “ About ten 
years back my brother and his mate were sleeping in the garret there 
—yonder’s the window—see ?—and having before they went to bed 
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one night spitefully kicked these bones out into the stableyard, a 
ghost of some sort came to plague ’em for it. T’ news was as they 
had to get up there an’ then an’ put back Billy’s bones i’ their place. 
They were scared out’n their wits, but I can tell you they were glad 
to be obedient-like for once.” 

Another tradition says that William de Lindholme actually lived 
with his parents on the island, and that when they died he did not 
flit from the paternal roof-tree, but stayed on there as a farmer and a 
bachelor. One old local saying, which I have recently heard from 
living lips, is, ‘‘ Lindholme has no sparrows.” When William was a 
lad his father and mother went one day to Wroot feast (still held 
on July 11), leaving him at home to keep away sparrows from the 
ripening crops. How these parents got from Lindholme to Wroot 
across the morass legendary lore does not tell us. William found 
the duty imposed on him by far too tame, so he drove all the 
sparrows into his father’s barn, and placed a heavy harrow against 
the door. Then off he decamped to Wroot, where he plunged 
headlong into the revelries that were going on. In the evening of 
that day William’s father, on going to the barn, was astonished to 
find a great number of sparrows lying dead and four or five more 
whose feathers had become as white as snow from fright. When set 
at liberty they led their uncaptured companions away from Lind- 
holme, and none (save a white bird the size of a sparrow, making 
its appearance not oftener than once a year) has since been seen 
there. 

I know of no sillier story in Yorkshire than the “ Lindholme has 
no sparrows” story. But Iam not going to doubt for a moment 
that there is the element of truth in it. The apparent reason why 
Lindholme has no sparrows (and I have myself looked in vain for 
them there) is because they have not thought it worth their while 
returning so far across the broad moor to attack one single granary ! 

Here are no brown sparrows, but the farm-bailiffs son declares 
that on two different occasions he has seen a white sparrow. Any- 
thing that looks like a white sparrow is an evil omen. In 1890 he 
had a shot at one, and brought it down. When he went to pick it 
up, it took to wing, and was no more seen. One of his co-labourers 
who saw the deed done cried out: “ Noo thoo’s deean it! Ho’tin’ 
a white bo’d oalways meeans mischief.” All the servants on the farm 
declared that bird to have been possessed of. Well, it was 





somehow the devil in disguise, and its appearance portended a 
death or a disaster among the squire’s cattle. 


Two or three upright tall stones existed near Lindholme, 
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probably as pointers to the track leading across the morass to Wroot 
village. I cannot tell if they are the same stones usually alluded to 
as the Thumb Stone and Little Finger Stone, which are said to have 
been brought by William de Lindholme from a distant parish at one 
and the same time on his right thumb and left little finger. The 
tradition—a senseless thing—has been coined in order to exaggerate 
De Lindholme’s supposed great strength. Let us give him credit 
for being more sensible than to waste his time and strength in 
“lugging” about boulders to no earthly purpose. Some say these 
stones were his skittles, and that he used to hurl them at the poor 
sparrows when they came to steal his grain. But here things do not 
tally. It has become the custom for writers never to go near the 
place they write about, and practice false economy by copying their 
predecessors’ mistakes over and over again. Nowadays the one 
known stone at Lindholme, on the west side of the Hall, is not 
particularly big to look at, although it may be deeply imbedded. It 
bears some much-defaced chisel marks (?) of a “bunch o’ fives.” 
Elsewhere we learn that this stone was hurled from Wroot (one and 
a half mile to the south) by the devil when William had risen 
against him. The second—the retaliative—stone is at Wroot. 
William himself landed it there from his own estate, intending to 
make an end of the malicious one ; but, of course, without succeed- 
ing. It is said of the Wroot stone that ten horses were once brought 
to move it from its place, and that the horses died after the straining 
attempt! As a matter of fact, there are several of these stones on 
the borders of the moors, and, as the reader may have already sus- 
pected, they are nothing more than ice-borne erratics. 

It is said by those who ought to know better that the pass across 
the bog from what is now Lindholme Hall to the Moor Drain 
(which separates the unreclaimed from the unreclaimable) was 
started by the devil himself, at the instigation of “ Billy Lindum.” 
It is not only very disrespectful to pervert the charming name 
William de Lindholme into vulgar “Billy Lindum,” but it is a 
gratuitous piece of business to keep dragging in the devil when there 
is not the least need of him. Others, however, euphemistically 
substitute pixies, with their spades and shovels; and I, for one, 
incline to the pixies. Tradition-mongers, who have clearly not been 
on the spot at all, tell us on bad authority that this road from the 
Hall to the bridge is a limestone road, and thus, unnecessarily 
encumbering themselves with an inexplicable difficulty, they must 
account for the limestone (where there is actually nothing but sand) 
through the agency of some supernatural power attributed to the 
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pseudo-hermit. He must, they say, have brought it from a place 
near Doncaster, but have not the least notion how. 

It seems that William the “squire,” bad as he was, wanted 
occasionally to go to Hatfield Church, three miles away ; but getting 
across the morass was a fearfully parlous undertaking, and, although 
he attempted to make a two-mile road (the task was Herculean or 
Ulyssian) by bedding the morass for a foundation with tons of ling 
and whin, intending afterwards to fill it up with sandstone gravel, 
the waters, which were always insidiously meandering on beneath, 
swallowed it up so completely as to make the work altogether futile. 
Anyhow, one fair summer Sunday, after a parching drought, he set 
off from his stud-bound dwelling to reach Hatfield Church on mule- 
back, and presently began to complain bitterly to the king of the 
pixies (or, as some do say, to the devil, to whom he had “sold him- 
self”) that he could not have some sort of a road made for his use. 
That potent pixie-king, it seems, sent him on his way, assuring him 
that if he did not look back from his mule the road would be com- 
plete and perfect all the way across the morass by the time he 
returned from service. William was delighted at this prospect, and 
expressed his thanks. Presently he heard a great noise, as of a gang 
of labourers bent on accomplishing much work within a given time. 
And here his curiosity seems to have prevailed ; he looked to the 
rear. Lo! a multitude of Liliputian pixies, vanishing into the ling 
with their hammers, shovels, and spades. As neither threat nor 
coax would bring them out again to resume their work, De Lind- 
holme went on his way cursing, and the road remained unfinished 
until good, strong, sensible men cut the Moor Drain around the 
morass. Adieu, then, to the theory that the road is of limestone, 
got from nobody knows where and by nobody knows what means. 
It is constructed from limestone dug out of a hillock adjoining the 
farm-bailiff’s cottage. 

William, having acquired a certain trick, resolved to play it off 
upon one of his enemies—a godly man, who wanted to be at Thorne. 
De Lindholme bet the price of his soul that he could make a road 
as fast as his “good friend” galloped, provided that he did not turn 
his inquisitive head. So the godly man, well content, mounted and 
trotted off. When he became aware of an unearthly commotion at 
his rear curiosity got the better of caution ; he behaved like the 
misguided Lot’s wife. To him it was a mere vision of flying peat, 
gravel, and stones, with a caco-dzemon in the midst of hundreds of 
little pixies in red jackets. ‘God speed your noble work!” he 
exclaimed in his enthusiasm. Whereupon the affronted pixies 
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immediately lifted him off his horse and bore him ten fathoms under 
the morass. De Lindholme, in the caco-demon’s guise, laughed a 
loud laugh of derision. Persons not disposed to lend credulity to 
this story were pointed to an unfinished stone causeway which ran 
for about the length of a furlong towards Tudworth and Thorne. In 
all probability it was a kind of ambulatory made by some contem- 
plative recluse, and evidences used to exist that at one time it had 
been planted on both sides with trees. 

On the west side of Lindholme House, farther afield than the 
debatable boulder-stone previously mentioned, is the very well 
from which the Lindholme eremites, also Samuel Wesley and George 
Stovin, drank. Abraham de la Pryme, in his poem, describes it as 
four or five yards deep, and containing the clearest spring water, 
although the water of the surrounding morass was quite coffee-coloured. 
A pump is now affixed. The pheasant-keeper having carried with 
him from home a tumbler, enabled me to get a good draught. On 
the Hall’s south side we trod the anchorites’ tillage, where Wesley 
and Stovin saw barley, oats, and peas growing in Richard Howlegate’s 
time. 


HARWOOD BRIERLEY. 
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AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY YEO- 
MAN FARMER'S COMMONPLACE 
BOOK. 


HAVE in my possession a couple of tattered and time-stained 

volumes of a commonplace book or scrap-book compiled by 
two—possibly by three—generations of a family of yeomen farmers in 
Sussex in the eighteenth century. Along with them is a thin long- 
quarto stitched book, in which, in singularly clear and beautiful hand- 
writing, are written a complete copy of Matthew Prior’s “Turtle and 
Sparrow,” and—in another but equally good hand—some verses 
descriptive of the months, signed “ Musarum Amicus,” 1759, and an 
undated satire, entitled ‘‘ Arbitrary Power, or Pride Triumphant,” 
signed “ Aminadab Meanwell.” The two volumes of commonplace 
books are in small quarto, and were originally ruled as account 
books, though the ruling has faded. Their first possessor was 
probably a parish overseer; and he seems to have begun to use 
one of them for his parish memoranda, as two or three leaves have 
been cut out, and the leaf that now begins the book contains two 
entries of the removal of a pauper from the overseer’s parish, first to 
one parish, and then to another. The former entry is dated 1716, 
and the latter is undated. 

It is uncertain through how many hands these commonplace 
books passed. The manuscript entries and the printed cuttings are 
of various dates from the middle of the eighteenth century until a 
couple of decades in the nineteenth. The greater number belong 
to the eighteenth century. On the cover of one of the volumes is 
written “ James ——, 1760.” I omit the surname. This man was 
born in 1717, and lived until nearly the end of the century, marrying 
in the forties, and begetting thirteen children. The date “1760” 
may, Or may not, mean that the book then first came into the writer’s 
possession. The compilation of the book was certainly begun before 
that date, either by James himself, or by his father, or his wife’s 
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father. The long-quarto manuscript accompanying the volumes 
bears the name of “ Thomas ——, 1764,” a2 son of James, born in 
1751. Perhaps the entries were school exercises of the two eldest 
boys in the family. The parish overseer who made the pauper 
removal entry in 1716 may have been either James’s father or his 
wife’s father, and may also have pasted some of the earliest cuttings 
and written some of the earliest extracts in the books. The books 
came into my possession from James’s youngest son, who was born 
in 1770, and who has written in one of them, “ Joseph ——, his 
book, given by James ——, July 29, 1784. Hic nomen pono: quia 
librum perdere nolo.” 

Thus the central figure among the compilers of these documents 
is the James born in 1717, who married in the “ forties,” and brought 
up a large family on his own inherited farm. What kind of a man 
he was, and what his homestead was like, I can tolerably well 
imagine, partly by the aid of the commonplace books, partly by the 
aid of what I know of others of his class who remained yeoman 
farmers within my own memory, and partly from family tradition. 
He kept most of his family around him ; but his youngest son left 
home early in life because he objected to “go with the waggons.” 
The immediate survivors of men in neighbouring parishes, belonging 
to the same class as the old yeoman, had become when I knew them 
notorious throughout the district for their eccentricity. They did 
not change with the times. That several of them died aged celibates 
is due probably to the fact that their small and diminishing proper- 
ties did not yield an income sufficient to enable them, in the 
altered conditions of life in which they found themselves, to support 
a family as comfortably as their fathers had done. Perhaps the fact 
that they clung to their few ancestral acres when most of their class 
had sold them to big landholders indicates that they were 
stubborner and more conservative in their habits and tastes than 
their neighbours, ‘They preferred a celibate isolation and inde- 
pendence, even if pinched, to sinking down into starving small 
tenants or hired labourers. They left land to be sold by their heirs, 
and some of them left little lumps of money. Like the compilers 
of the commonplace books, they were shrewd and exceptionally 
intelligent men for their time; and their shrewdness, knowledge of 
letters, and eccentricity, would have made them conspicuous figures 
in the pages of a Goldsmith or an earlier Dickens. 

The principal hero of our commonplace books, whose farm 
went by his name long after his children had sold it, could afford 
to beget a large family, and had leisure and intellect enough to 
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amuse himself and his sons and daughters by making manuscript 
excerpts from the books, particularly the poems, of the day, and by 
taking multitudinous cuttings from contemporary magazines and 
newspapers. How the magazines drifted into the obscure village in 
which he lived it is impossible to say. They were most probably 
odd numbers, otherwise the complete sets would have been pre- 
served, ‘The written excerpts would generally be made from bor- 
rowed books. The name of a schoolmaster belonging to an 
adjoining village appears at the back of one of the scraps; it 
would be at his school that the younger members of the family 
learnt to write so well, and perhaps from him also they acquired the 
ability to quote scraps of Latin. But most of the best written and 
most scholarly entries must, according to their dates, have been 
made by the father, before the children were old enough to make 
them. 

The impression produced upon the mind of anyone who studies 
these old commonplace books is that they represent the indoor 
recreation of a household, the members of which eagerly appro- 
priated and intelligently assimilated any stray literature that came in 
their way. News of the outer world reached them only too sparingly. 
The rude comforts of country life were never wanting in that home; 
but money was not too plentiful, and books—beyond a certain small 
number—had to be borrowed if seen at all. What literature they 
could get was, however, keenly appreciated. Numbers of the 
“Royal Magazine,” the “London Magazine,” the “Town and 
County Magazine,” and the “ Universal Magazine,” often came in 
their way, and were pillaged wholesale, half a dozen pages being 
now and then inserted in the scrap-books in a batch. These pages 
are generally full of long poems, either selected or original. The 
magazine readers of that age had a keen appetite for not very 
brilliant verse. A few of these excerpted leaves contain songs set 
to music; e.g. “The Indolent Swain, set to music by M. Moze.” 
Did our yeoman household use this music only vocally, or had 
some member of the family a violin—they would call it a fiddle—or 
possibly a spinet? Voices most of them would have, and un- 
doubtedly used them in singing glees by the fireside. The fireside 
of such a family would never be unpeopled ; but there would also 
be room for neighbours, who would find such an intelligent and 
genial household attractive. There would be pipes and home- 
brewed ale, and much talk, and wit and humour—sometimes 
broad, and generally homely, but keen and honest. 

The newspapers chiefly cut from were the “Public Advertiser ” 
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(Woodfall’s paper, in which “Junius” published his letters), the 
“Whitehall Evening Post,” the “London Journal” (as early as 
1744), the “ Kentish Weekly Post,” the “Canterbury Journal,” and 
the “ Lewes Journal.” Some of the cuttings are from papers that 
cannot be identified. In the excerpts, from both magazines and 
newspapers, sentiment and satire are the prevailing motives. The 
satire is most frequently political, sometimes social, and sometimes 
directed against such persons as are suspected of being more sanc- 
timonious than saintly. <A tone of sturdy Franklinian independence 
of opinion runs through the whole of the books. But while there is 
no parade of church-going or of intimacy with the parson, there is 
nothing radically inconsistent with either. Among the excerpts are 
such hymns as Addison’s, and many other pieces of a religious cha- 
racter. Mere instruction does not seem to have been aimed at so 
much as the gratification of sentiment and of a taste for the humor- 
ous and satirical. The age of the “useful knowledge” literature 
had not yet dawned. It was the period when the newspaper had 
recently absorbed the separate political sheet, and the modern 
leading article had not yet been developed out of such letters as 
those of “ Junius,” who was then enlivening the columns of Wood- 
fall’s paper. 

In estimating the intellectual and moral tone of these common- 
place books, it must be taken into account that the locality in which 
the family had lived for at least several generations was compara- 
tively isolated. The nearest considerable town was some miles 
distant. Roads in the eighteenth century were notoriously bad ; 
and Sussex roads enjoyed a special notoriety for their badness. A 
high-road to London ran through a populous parish not far off ; but 
that parish was noted throughout the countryside for the satirical 
character of its inhabitants. It is not probable that any influence of 
an elevating or religious tone would filter thence into the neigh- 
bouring parishes. What culture there was was not strongly tinc- 
tured with a high-toned religiosity. The family that compiled the 
commonplace books was, in none of its generations, a conspicuously 
pietistic one. What the general character of the rural clergy of 
that age was is well known; and it often happened that such a 
household as that of our yeoman farmer did more credit to the 
Church than the parson himself did. ‘ An honest man’s the noblest 
work of God” represents probably the highest spiritual level to 
which most of the scattered population in that district had for some 
time attained. That part of the country does not appear to have 
been much affected by the religious agitations of either the seven- 
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teenth or the eighteenth century. A Puritan minister was ejected 
from a parish church several miles away in 1672; but Puritanism 
made no deep impression there at that time. The Methodist 
revival did not penetrate those wilds until after Wesley was dead ; 
Wesley’s rounds, in fact, touched only a few places in the county, 
and left the district we are interested in quite uninfluenced. Thus 
religious indifferentism was undisturbed ; and what intellectual 
stimulus reached the people would be of a secular character. There 
is, therefore, no reason to doubt that our yeoman household owed 
what special culture it may have possessed to its own native mental 
vigour, aided by the neighbourhood of a good schoolmaster, and to 
such few books, magazines, and newspapers as it could get hold of. 
It is possible that some civilising influence may have leaked out 
from the great house in the parish belonging to the Pelhams, in 
whose hands the manorial rights had been since the days of 
Henry IV., and a collateral branch of which family then, or cer- 
tainly not long before, resided there. 

One naturally looks first, in such commonplace books as these, 
for references to the public events of the time. How far were the 
dwellers in this out-of-the-way village en rapport with what was going on 
in towns and cities, in Courts and Parliaments, at home and abroad? 
The American difficulty is distinctly mentioned only once. It may 
have had more attention given to it originally, but unfortunately 
many of the cuttings have been lost. This one mention is in a 
cutting from the ‘ Canterbury Journal,” over the signature of “A 
- Kentish Gardener,” who says : 

“So, Mr. Printer, our Ministry have kick’d up a dust in America ; 
and how far it may spread, and how many may be smothered in it 
before it falls, no mortal can tell. If those who raised it were to be 
choaked by it, ’twould be a mercy to this nation and the colonies. 
I wonder what our Ministry think ; perhaps they think men’s lives 
are of no more value than the lives of gnats and butterflies ; and, if 
this should be their idea, it is probably drawn from themselves, who 
are stinging gnats and painted butterfites. 

“ , . ’Tis those Ministerial butterflies, who feed on the fruits of 
public industry, that produce so many destructive caterpillars ; they 
have almost devoured the verdure of this land, and say, ‘It is not 
enough,’” &c. 

Wilkes figures frequently in these books. The yeoman farmer’s 
attitude towards the people’s champion was evidently a sympathetic 
one, though he could enjoy the fun on both sides. In some pages 
of a magazine (the name of which is cut off) is a narrative of Wilkes’s 
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career, together with his address to his constituents in 1768. An 
engraved portrait of Wilkes originally accompanied these pages, but 
it}has disappeared. From the “ Universal Magazine” for November 
1763 is cut an abstract of the Rev. Mr. Kidgell’s “ Narrative of a 
Scandalous, Obscene, and exceedingly Profane Libel, entitled ‘ An 
Essay on Woman.’” The notorious Kidgell (whom Mr. Lecky, in 
his ‘‘ History,” erroneously calls Killidge) got possession of a copy 
of the “‘ Essay on Woman” from a journeyman printer, and handed 
it to Lord March, through whom it reached the Government. While 
the work was still under the consideration of the Ministers, Kidgell 
published his pamphlet, a large portion of which was at once copied 
into the “ Universal Magazine.” 

One newspaper cutting contains an ode on the first anniversary 
of the fatal riot of May to, 1768, occasioned by the imprisonment of 
Wilkes, and known as the “Massacre in St. George’s Fields.” 
Another, bearing the heading, “The Injured Patriot’s Complaint,” 
gives an acrostic on John Wilkes, by a “ Young Lady of Quality.” 
On the other hand, our yeoman farmer preserves several rhyming 
lampoons upon Wilkes’s friends when they publicly refused to wear 
mourning for the King’s sister, who died in May, 1768. Here is 
one: 

Alas! Friend W—-s, thy state’s forlorn, 
No more on fate rely ; 


The reason’s plain, your friends won’t mourn, 
They cannot mourning buy. 


Parson Horne (since better known as Horne-Tooke, author of 
“ The Diversions of Purley”), when he fell out with Wilkes and his 
party, was the subject of many angry diatribes. We have here a 
long poem inscribed to him, entitled “The Progress of Apostasy ;” 
and when he turned from the Church to the Bar the “ Whitehall 
Evening Post ” (1773) attacked him thus : 


Horne as a priest long tried in vain, 
With all the wickedness of Cain, 
To vanquish Wilkes and Glynn ; 
But not succeeding by the Church, 
He left Religion in the lurch, 
That he by Law might sin, &c. 


The ‘Public Advertiser” published the following “On the 
Dispute between Junius and the Rev. Mr. Horne :” 


When Wilkes the battle deals around, 
Horne droops aghast and bites the ground ; 
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Yet when a mightier hero far 

Comes forth at once to close the war 
The vanquish’d priest begins anew, 
And, conquer’d, is a conqu’ror too. 

The proud Goliath thus of Gath 

A victim fell to David’s wrath ; 

While that same David after all 

Shrunk trembling from the hand of Saul, 


Anecho of the street attack upon Lord North by Wilkes’s friends 
in 1771 is to be heard in some “ Verses written over Lord North’s 
Door” (cut from the “ Whitehall Evening Post”). Here are some 


of the stanzas: 


O! wretched is our fate ! 
What dangers do we run ! 
We must be wicked to be great, 
And if we’re just—undone. 





’Tis thus our S n keeps his word, 
And makes the nation great ; 

To Scotchmen he resigned the sword, 
To Tories all the state. 


Lord Holland, on the contrary, finds favour. The following 
lines, “On placing Lord Holland’s Bust in my Library,” are cut 
from the “ Public Advertiser” (1771) : 


This little tribute to his name, 

On which nor wealth attends, nor fame, 
Envy will spare—whilst Holland’s mind 
Shall taste a secret joy to find 

One grateful heart among mankind. 


“ A Statesman’s Advice to his Dependents,” from the “ Canter- 
bury Journal,” is in the spirit of many other scraps preserved in 


these books : 


Whatever we think, be sure you think it too ; 
And what we bid, that you must mind and do ; 
What we affirm, deny, commend, or blame, 
Believ’d or not, yet you must say the same ; 

If we insist that the black raven’s white, 

You must agree, and swear that wrong is right, 
In the same breath, applauding or abjure, 

In Church or State, your elevation’s sure. 


At the general election of 1774 forty-five “free and independent ” 
voters went in a body from the parish of Cliffe to Chichester to vote 
for the people’s candidate. The “ Lewes Journal” published a long 
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rhyming eulogy of these “ Forty-Five Cliffites,” and of course that 
eulogy is among our cuttings. These Cliffites are 
to themselves and Freedom true, 
Scorn to be led in silken strings, 
The dupes of Ministers and kings. 


From the “ Kentish Gazette” we have “ A Never-failing Remedy 


for the Worst of Times :” 
Thee, Tyburn, supplicates my muse :— 
Come, with thy cart, thy Ketch, thy noose, 
And eloquent haranguing ; 
And do, dear Tyburn, prithee do, 
Exhibit to our longing view 
One glorious scene of hanging ! &c. 


The distress of the times, consequent upon the scarcity and 
high price of food, is referred to in many of the cuttings and manu- 
script excerpts. “A Song” has a number of stanzas of this 


character : 
Ye Lords of the Court and great Dons of the City, 
On the poor people’s wants and distresses take pity ; 
And when for the good of the nation you treat, 
Contrive that the poor may have something to eat. 


A manuscript excerpt from the “ Canterbury Journal,” bearing 
the signature “ Agrestes,” and dated Sandwich, June 10, 1780, gives 
the following ‘‘ Moral and Judicial Causes of the present Commo- 
tions,” and quotes Proverbs xiv. 34: 

Contempt of laws, both human and divine ; 
Unbounded lust and Bacchus’ drunken shrine ; 
Unbridl’d passion, luxury and vice, 

That fits for ruin, as it caused its rise ; 
Hard-hearted avarice, and injustice’ paw, 

That gripes the helpless and defies the law ; 

The pomp of pride, the spleen of lawless pow’r, 
Ambition’s envy and its thirst of more ; 
Religion’s scorn, the hate of all restraint, 

The poor’s oppression and their mock’d complaint— 
These are the crimes that mark destruction’s line, 
And, unrepented, Britain, will be thine ! 


This is doggerel ; but the writer was in earnest. The compiler 
has preserved several vigorous attacks upon the excessive dram- 
drinking of that period. He also takes the trouble to copy out 
some verses on lotteries, ending thus: 

In lotteries ’tis the same as ’tis in play, 
The knave’s the vulture, and the fool’s the prey. 

To mention one more cutting of a political character. There is, 
in prose, “A Picture of Europe for 1771, by a State-Painter.” Each 
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State in Europe is summed up in a short paragraph. I give three 
specimens : 

“ Great Britain.—On her knees. The Cabinet Council playing 
at back-gammon. A Secretary of State singeing the red rose at a 
candle. Neptune supporting the throne with his head off.” 

“ Treland—Barefooted. Singing the Irish howl.” 

“Holland. While all the other nations of Europe are ¢hinking 
of making money, the Dutch are making it with all ease and 
expedition possible.” 

In the early and middie decades of the eighteenth century 
inoculation was as much a bone of contention as vaccination is now ; 
and our yeoman farmer brings against it, as the anti-vaccinators now 
do against vaccination, the charge that it is profitable chiefly to those 
who make money by it. Twice does he himself try his skill in 
verse (not very successfully it must be admitted), and signs his 
effusions with his surname spelt backwards. He also gives a 
newspaper cutting (1769) in which a Mr. Sutton advertises that 
“Sutton House” (presumably in London) is open for inoculation, 
and that patients are there received “upon the general terms of 
twenty, ten, and five guineas, all necessaries included, tea excepted.” 

The monumental beplastered head-dress worn by ladies at that 
time seems to have been as obnoxious to plain minds as the 
“‘music-hall hat” has since been to theatre-goers. The writer of 
some verses in the “Canterbury Journal” comes to the conclusion 
that 


It was but the pageant of a head, 
With brains worn inside out. 


The literary critics of a hundred and thirty years ago were, like 
the critics of our day, themselves criticised. A writer in the 
“Lewes Journal” ventures to publish the following address “ To the 
Modern Critics :” 


Critics of ancient times, we know, 
Were profitable fellows ; 

They made the fires of Genius glow, 
And served instead cf bellows. 


But ye, my lustre-lacking sirs, 
However ye may vapour, 
What are ye but extinguishers 

Of modern wit’s dim taper ? 


A rhyming satirist in the “London Magazine” (1768) contrasts 


a curate with his vicar, to the advantage of the former. The whole 
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effusion is copied into one of these volumes. This gives the gist of 
the whole. The vicar 

By proxy sets a good example, 

Viz., gives his curate for a sample, 

And firmly binds him—by his pay— 

To nothing else but fast and pray. 

In culling the above specimens from these tattered old scrap- 
books I have aimed at showing how the early decades of George 
III.’s reign mirrored themselves in the mind of an intelligent and 
shrewd yeoman farmer living in an obscure village. That farmer 
was not, perhaps, an average sample of men of his class ; but, 
though he may have been intellectually superior to the average, it 
may be justly assumed that among the men of his social position there 
were many who were like him. It is easy, in our self-gratulation 
over the modern spread of knowledge, to under-estimate the in- 
telligence of the agricultural population of the eighteenth century. 
With fewer books and newspapers than we have to-day, they 
probably valued more highly what they had, and acquired a habit of 
thinking for themselves and an originality of character not too con- 
spicuous among us now. They certainly possessed a sturdy 
independence of spirit ; and, if they were comparatively helpless, they 
were not afraid to speak out. There was in them not a little of 
that which can make a “ bold peasantry ” their “ country’s pride.” 

These scrap-books are by no means filled solely with political 
satire and complaints of the evilness of the times. Bons mots, 
moral reflections, sketches of country life, abound. There are 
translations from Horace and Ovid, whole poems written out from 
authors of lasting repute (e.g. Swift’s “ Bubble” and Nathaniel 
Cotton’s “ Fable of the Bee, the Ant, and the Sparrow”), and other 
pieces that do credit to the compiler’s taste. Among the epigrams 
is one “ By a Scholar of Harrow :” 

To school we, lagging, one by one repair— 
No crowd, no ardour, who shall first get there : 


But, when school’s done, what driving do we see ! 
Such is a Briton’s love of liberty ! | 


Naturally, there is a collection ‘of epitaphs from neighbouring 
villages, copied apparently in the early seventies. The following are, 
perhaps, the smartest : 


This life is like unto a winter’s day : 

Some only break their fast, and so away ; 
Others stay dinner and depart full fed ; 
The greatest age but sups and goes to bed. 
The bitter cup that death gave me 

Is passing round to come to thee. 
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These quotations will suffice to suggest to the reader how the old 
yeoman lived and thought. More than one generation—I know 
not how many generations—of this family have long lain under the 
shadow of the historical yew tree that still flourishes in the village 
churchyard. The parish can no longer be described as an obscure 
one. The nineteenth century has invaded it. Modern taste has 
discovered that the once quiet valley and the pleasant hills around 
it are picturesque. Little remains of what our old friends knew, 
except the church and its graveyard, some ancient cottages, some 
lingering but fast dying-out traditions, and these old scrap-books. 


ARTHUR RANSOM. 
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THE WIND. 
A PICTURE OF LIFE. 








Infancy. 
CREEP o’er the face of Earth 
With footsteps tremulous and 
Uncertain, as one who seeks 
His way in an unknown land ; 


And men and women, wearied 
With labour and with distress, 

Are strong again, smile once more, 
At touch of my soft caress. 


Boyhood. 


I bound with a springing step, 
Footing a gleeful measure ; 

In merry mischievous trick 

I take a mighty pleasure. 


A plague am I, say people, 

But mean it but half; the while 
They scold, they stifle a laugh— 
They frown, they smother a smile. 


Youth. 


I sweep ahead with a stride 

Of fierce tumultuous force, 
Tossing aside the restraints 
That would seek to bar my course, 


= napt! 


The goodly fruits of the Earth 
| I, spendthrift, waste on my way, 
And from its choicest flowers 
| I lustfully seize as prey. j 
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Maturity. 


I move along with a step 
Temperate yet wondrous strong, 
And with my going travels 

A blessing my path along. 


Mine is the labour of life : 

In the regions where I blow, 
Prosperous the mill-wheel grinds ; 
Safe, speedy, ships come and go. 


Old Age. 


Gone is the glee of boyhood, 
Gone is youth’s passionate reign, 
Gone maturity’s labour ; 

I am a baby again. 


I creep o’er the face of Earth 
With footsteps tremulous and 
Uncertain, as one who seeks 

His way to an unknown land. 


A. ELTON PATERSON. 
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TABLE TALK. 


POLONIUS AND HIS UNDERLINGS. 


UR dramatic censor is once more on the war-path. Startled 
at the outcry he caused when, in a mood of light-hearted 
ignorance, he suppressed Jonna Vanna—one of the purest and 
most idyllic pieces of modern times—he has for a while lain low. 
Almost the only action traceable to him in recent times has been 
the prohibition extended to Mr. Cecil Raleigh, the author of Zhe 
Flood-tide, against dealing in any fashion with the matter of 
regimental “ragging.” This even must not, like the previous 
offence, be ascribed to literary ineptitude. An action such as this 
springs from no meddlesomeness on the part of subordinate 
officials, but may be safely ascribed to arch-flunkeydom—in fact, 
to my lord Polonius himself. As, almost alone among functionaries, 
Polonius is wholly irresponsible, we shall know no more concerning 
the matter. In regard to the suppression, by the Reader of 
Plays, of Za Citta Morta of Signor Gabriele d’Annunzio, there is 
not much to be said. Interpreted as it has been by Signora Duse 
or by Madame Bernhardt, the work has been accepted without 
difficulty in most European capitals. I can, however, only fight 
the matter on general lines, and protest against the drama being 
subjected to any form of censure which does not apply to other 
forms of literature. Za Citta Moria is, in fact, a detestable play—all 
the more hateful since the writer has not the courage to deal boldly 
with the subject he chooses. There are in it virtually but four 
characters, and one woman is the subject and the victim of two 
passions—one adulterous, the other incestuous. Such a subject may 
well be left alone ; and I cannot express regret that, for any cause 
whatever, it is not to be set before the London public. Signor 
d’Annunzio is a poet. That much is unquestionable. His imagina- 
tion is, however, undisciplined ; and among the things against which 
he revolts are accepted notions of moral cleanliness. Quand-méme, 
it is to be wished that the censor, as an anachronism and an offence, 
would learn the lesson of self-effacement. 
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CONCERNING “THE WINE WHEN IT IS RED.” 


CONTROVERSY in which I cannot but feel a certain interest 
raged mildly, to use a Hibernicism, a few weeks ago in the 
Daily Mail. This was as to the age at which port wine may best 
be drunk. I was astounded to find men who claimed to be experts 
saying that no vintage earlier than 1847 existed in London cellars. 
Brought up in Yorkshire in the early half of the last century, I was, 
so to speak, weaned on port wine. I barely escaped meeting the 
three-bottle men, and the fame of their heroic exploits was in every 
mouth. A knowledge of port wine was, however, indispensable to 
the youth who sought admission to “ good men’s feasts,” and young 
beauty itself could talk about beeswing or bouquet, and even spill 
scientifically the last drops of a goblet supernaculum. I could 
personally recognize the “stink” of 1820 port when it had been 
decanted in a warm room and had not been tasted, and I have 
drunk—with no special gusto, I must own—the wines of the ante- 
penultimate century. With my arrival in London in 1860 my 
opportunities of drinking old port diminished and finally disappeared, 
but the great wines of 1820 (the king of all), 1834, 1840, 1842, 
1844, 1847, 1851 (which I laid down in my own cellar), and 1863, 
have all received my homage. After that year others may speak. 
If any of my friends possess still a bottle of 1820 I wish, for the 
sake of reviving old memories and testing the worth of lingering 
superstitions, as well as for personal delectation, he would let me 
assist at its disentombment. A good many of them possess 1834 
wines—but there were many 1834s, there is (or was) but one 1820. 


IMMORTAL PortTs. 


NE thing may be said with confidence. A strong fine port 

will last virtually unimpaired for half a century. How long 

it will improve I cannot undertake to say: 1820 port was still in 

perfection in 1864, when I last tasted it. To quote an extravagant 

eulogy of a Tudor dramatist, written, of course, concerning some- 
thing else than port :— 


The very lees of such millions of rates 
Exceed the wine of others. 


In order to maintain its perfection, however, port wine must be 
bottled neither less nor more than three years after vintage. A 
heresy prevailed in Portugal, and extended to this country, of keeping 
a.wine in wood for many years and making up the leakage or shrink 
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age by the frequent introduction of new wine. A process such as 
this is fatal to the character of a wine: 1834 was specially subject to 
the outrage, which is the cause why I say “there are many 1834s.” 
Secure one that was bottled in 1837, and you have what Lyly the 
euphuist calls “nectar from Juno’s dairy”—a beverage that might 
tempt the god Lyzus, ever young, to “dance upon the mazer’s brim.” 
The other so-called wine is responsible for the heresy concerning 
“tawny port,” on which our novelists—the female novelists especially 
—dilate. Tawny port is to genuine port what the bronzing leaf of 
October is to the verdurous growth of May. ‘Take it who will, a 
beaker of the genuine port still realizes the description of Keats— 


With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 
And purple-stainéd mouth. 


WoMAN AGAIN AS THE DESTROYER. 


CHANGE has come over feminine fashions in headgear, and 
A the aigret—with which, regardless of every dictate of humanity, 
beauty was accustomed to deck herself—is now repudiated or left to 
the middle-aged and the dowdy. I observe keenly these things, and 
I have not for six months past seen that decoration (!) on the head 
of any woman whom I could conscientiously credit with less than 
fifty years. The change that has been made, however, is in no 
respect an improvement, and involves no tardy recognition on the 
part of women of the claims of mercy or humanity. In place 
of the plume torn from one poor bird whose nuptial adornment 
and lure it was, beauty—still adhering to her bloodthirsty tastes— 
ornaments her hat with the corpses of from four to eight bullfinches. 
This proceeding, by which at the shrine of female vanity and lack of 
poetry and imagination the lives of the prettiest inmates of our groves 
are sacrificed, leaves but one further step to be taken. I commend to 
these bird-slaughterers that they should take to wearing the corpses 
of redbreasts. It is true that, moved by some quaint and un- 
expected influence of sentiment, the schoolboy, perhaps the most 
destructive of creatures, will spare the robin. Compared to woman 
when bent on sexual conquest, and engaged in what Mr. Bernard 
Shaw regards as her congenial task of tracking the male of her own 
species, the boy is, however, a merciful and a soulful being. 


SYLVANUS URBAN. 








